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25230 _ Univerſal hiſtory is | 
A poſtdiluvian; 7. e. in N 
actions before and after the flood. Antediluvian | 
contains the affairs of 165 6 years, as recorded = 
by Moſes, Genefis, chap. I, 2, 3, 4, 5: of which 
æra there is no other account that can be depend 
ed upon. Poſtdiluvian comprehends 2 relation 
of tranſactions from the flood downwards. Be- 
ſides what is recorded by the inſpired Penmen 
of the holy. Scriptures, | ſeveral accurate hiſtories 
of the various ages. of the world have been writ- 
ten at different periods, and in ſeveral nations: 
the authenticity of which we have no n * 
| doubt. „ 
As it is Fa 8 2 \ perſon to 7 8 to Lnaw 
3 the hiſtory of his own country, we have endea- 
youred in this to give as conciſe. an account EY 
our native country. as poſſible, hoping it may 
prove agrecable and uſcful- to many of our 
countrymen. And as the ſtudy of hiſtory, when 
properly improven, has a tendency to ſtir up 
men to imitate the virtuous and 1 | worthy. 
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actions of their predeceſſors, and to avoid what 
has been found by experience to prove fatal to 
ethers: ſo we wiſh our attempts to give a faith- 0 
ful tranſcript of the tranſactions of former: der 
may prove uſeful for the improvement GM: + 
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Moſes, that the ſovereign Being, who exiſted 
0 y, . ee or: laſt day of the 


983 * * +. 4 
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: in his own image: and we are e aſſured, that Art” 
breathed.” If we turn our eyes particularly on 
man, who is the principal inhabitant that God 
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it a any 1 Lhould b Jy v ftuped a 4 infenfble, | 


pany underfiandiog fo low g eee ee 
1 to ſee, that pte. but infinite wiſdom 


ae from. the gon Yen the. 1 ene | 


of a man, full o 


uty and ſymmetry. ang. en. 


dowed with all the parts and faculties we perceive 
in ourſelves, and poſſibly far more exquiſite and 
beautiful: ſhould we preſently, after his forma- 


tion, obſerve him perform all the operations of 


life, ſenſe, and reaſon; move as gracefully, talk 


as eloquently, reaſon as juſtly, and:doevery;thing. 


as. dexterouſly, as: the moſt: accampliſhed: 


breathing; the ſame was the caſe, and: the ſu me: 


the moment of time, in. God's formation of our 
__ _ firſt parents. But (to give the thing a ſtranger / 


impreſſion. upon the mind) we will ſuppoſe, that; 


this figure riſes by degrees, and iis finiſhed part 
by part, in ſome ſucceſſions of time; and that, 
when the whole is completed in veins aud arteries 
bored, the ſinevvs and tendons laid, the joints ſit 
umutable into blood an 
juices) lodged in the ventricles of the. heart, God. 
infuſes into it a vital principle; whereupon the, 
liquor in the heart begins to deſcend, and thrill 
1 along the veins, and an heavenly bluſſr ariſes: 
nin the countenance, ſuch as ſcorns the help of 


ted, and the liquor (t 
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image more it walks, it 
ſuchy æ en as proclaims: it: th lun off the: 
aatian, and: talks with: ſuck an accent; and fab-- 
limity off ſentiment, ast males: every» ear-atten-- 
tiye auch euen its great Creattir enter into _— 
vaeſt witii. iti: wem wertduſee al tos tramſactt 
befune our che. clays.” we busen 
aſtuniſn ed at be ching: and yoo bis r a 
emblem: afl o man's formation: . Nays ſo! 
riaus ds thei texture: of: the human bodys. andi in 
every-papt: ſo full of: wonder; that even Galen 
bimſelf, (ho wasi otherwiſe: eee 
to:bebave a God); after hen had: carefullꝭ ſurve 
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ike rotie at tere geen ane 9 
ten ſeveral intentions; or due qualifiations, to be 
_ obſerved; ſo that,; about the muſcles alone; no 


attended to; The bones are to be 284, 
and the diſtinct᷑ ſcopes, or intentions of each of 


theſe, are above, 40; in all, about 120: and 


thus it is in ſome proportion wit all the other 
parts, the ſkin, ligaments; veſſels, and humours; 
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ia aided the - ſeveral veils of the 


culties:of thinking, - 


ed: for, in both ſacred and civil writ both ſex! 
of the human race are often comprehended ind 
the name of Man. There is only this difference oft 
their creation, the male was formed of the duſt 
of the ground, and the female of tlie male, or! 


body, which do, in regard of che great 


and multitude of thoſe ſeveral intentions requir- 
ed to them, very "UC neous 
parts.—And, if in the make of the body, how 


exceed th  homog 


much more does the divine wiſdom appear in 


the creation of the ſoul of man, a ſubſtance im- 
material, but united to the body by à copula 

 imperceptible, and yet: ſo ſtrong, as to make 
them mutually operate, and ſympathize with 


each other, in all their pleaſures and their pains; 
a ſubſtance endowed with thoſe wonderful fa- 

aderſtanding, judging, rea- 
ſoning, chuſing, acting, and (which 1 is the end 
and excellency of all) the power of e K 2 


obeying, imitating, and praiſing its Creator! 


We muſt obſerve, when giving this deſcriptis? 
on of man, that both male and famale are includ-! 


as) 


of a rib from his fide, in the time of God's:cauſo 
ing him to fall into a deep ſleep: ſo both may be 
ſaid to be made of duſt; the male of the duſt 
of the ground immediately, and the female of 
the ſame duſt after it was refined. All earthly: 
creatures are created of the duſt and the wate . 


5 . Nunn, =o may be ſaid to b . res 


F. Tekine, the creation uf the Sale, 
+ Viz Eve, that God placed th 
ther Adam, in the garden of: Eden, which the | 
divine Sovereign planted; and that he! wis in 
that garden when God took a rib from his fide, 
_ whereof he made Eve and brought her td A- 
dam 2 but whether Adam was made of the duſt | 
of that garden, or of the duſt of any other place 
of the earth, we know not. We alſo learn fim 
the ſame chapter, that when God. put thei man in 
the garden to dreſs and keepiit, he gaue fult free- 
dom to him to eat of every tree of the garden, 
except the tree of the -knowlatige' of i good and 
evil, aſſuring him, that eee hat he tat 
thereof, he was to die. $05 pool 198 20 | 
We know alſo in the F chapter, thattin 3 
the midſt of that garden there was the tret of 
fe, 3 i gur firſt; parents had; eat of their 
ves would have continued for ever. ner 
that they were not reſtricted c frem eating 
this tree: one would think that they did not 
know that this tree was in the garden, elſe they 
would dare inſtantly, eat thereof. Be this as:it: 
Will, God in his providence did not give them 
the power to eat of it; and all dhould-ſubmitre6! 
the divine Sovereign in every thing. 7 10 At: 476 
_ . The ſame chapter alſo informs — 
God formed every beaſt of — | 
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called every living creature, that was theaiane 


thereof; and this was done e meet 
anden. fot kim. 123 IFIE2 323 . 3 „ 194 i | 


; as ſoon: as the ſeventh-day from the creation ; 


(the feſt day, as we faid, of Adam's life, and 
confoqueritly the firſt day of the week) was. be- 


night. beheld the fair figure of ' a wetnaf ap- 


her geſture, the taſter of her eye, and Fweettiofs 
of her looks, oven een oe: 


| m and more. 0 


It is not to hes: nor now conceive 


what a folk tide of joy exteved-in & the Wulf 
our firſt: parent when he ſurveyed this lovely 
creature, who was deſtined to be tlie partner 
and companion. of his life; hen, by à ſecret 
ſympathy, he: felt that ſhe was of his own like - 


neſs, and complexion, bone of his bone and fleſh of 
tus flaſh, his very ſelf, diverſified: only into ano-/ 
ther fex;; and could cafily foreſee; that thie love 
and union which Was now to commenee be 
them was to be „and for ever enk 


gun, Adam, awaking out of his fleep, and mul. 
* very probahly, on his vifſibn the preceding 3H 


him, conducted by the hand ef her 
almighty Maker; and as ſhe advanced, the ſo- 
veral innocent beanties that adorned her perſon, 
the comelineſs of her ſhape, and gracefulgefs of | 
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ie in it, not only to repair the ani 
other nouriſhment does, Pn 


evan | er, — fate wherein they were creat- 


ed, without pain, diſeaſes, or decay; and the tres 
of knowledge of good and evil, ſo called, not be- 
cauſe it had a virtue toconfer any ſuch knowledge, 
but becauſe the devil, in his temptation of the 
woman, pretended that it had; pretended, that as 
God knew all things, and was himſelf ſubject to 
no one's controul, ſo the eating of this tree 


would confer on them the ſanie degree of 


knowledge, and put them in the ſame ſtate of 


independency: and from this unfortunate de- 


ception . (whereof God might ſpeak by way of 
anticipation) it * not e derive its 


Ame 


Into this — of much pleaſure, but fome 
danger,. wherein was one tree of a pernicious 
quality, though all the reſt were good in thei 


| _ kind, and extremely ſalutary, the Lord God con- 


ducted our firſt parents, who, at this time, were 


naked, and yet not. aſhamed, becauſe their inno- 
_ cence was their protection. They had no ſinful 
- inclinations in their bodies, no evil concupiſcence 


in their minds, to make them bluſh; and withal, 
the t of the climate was ſuch, as need- 
ed no loathing to defend them from the weather, 


God having given them (as we may imagine) 2 
ſurvey of their new habitation, ſhewn them the 
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| of Inowledge of goed and coil, which G lovely 
4 chem not ſo mu ich as to touch, upon the ; 
ny of incurring his diſpleaſure, forfeiting 
their right and tidle to eteriial Hie, and en 
upon themſelves, and their poſterity, mo 
| cates, and death, as formerly ob! : 
With this final reſtraint which the 
om 3 upon Adam, a8 
of his wr, au 1 2 den el bis obedi. 


| Nate of innocence, to be adler * 
-here he appointed him to dreſs and keep che 
new plantation, which, by reaſon of its xa 
—_ ane ee, vir © his ears. 
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1. The firſt is that moron Rich the p 


Sytis Into three parts, biz. Dataſeus, thee plats | 
bk Aven, antf the houfe a calle Cieto-Syria, 
or tbe Ballot Syria, becaufe the Ons of fie 
barrus and Antinbarrus melee | on "both tees, 
and make it look Re a vafley. But (how gretels. 
ever the names de that ſeem to Patronfze it) this, 
by no mean, Gin be the Eden which Moſes ears; 
not only becaufe it Hes not to the eaſt, dun 
to the north of the place Where fle is fuppofed 
to have wrote his book; but more eſpecially, be- - 
Cauſe it is oe ito of” all the marks in the 
Moſalcal deſcriptton;” which "ought ned w be 
the principal teſt itt this inquiry. e e 
2. "Thee ſecond plate, Gnefein ar arne 
men have ſoughit for the country of Eden, is in 
Armenia, between the ſources of the Tigris, the 
Fuphirates, the Arazis „ and the Phaſis, which 
they ſuppoſe to be the four rivers ſpecifies by 
5 Meles But this fuppoſition is far from being well 
founded becauſe, according to modern. 
tze Phaits does not rife in the mountains bf AF. 
menia, (as the antletit geographers have tiff 
— Oritied us,) but at a great diſtance from thett 
im mint br aks: nor does it run from (bur 
06 north, but directiy contrary, from north to 
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: of Arabia. Ie ſeems reaſonable therefore a con- 


alude, (aceording to all the cb 


feos has given us of it) chat thak tr ck. Arabia 
Which lies upon the . Perſian gull, Babe! ter 
Gays, called the land of Howilah, and chat the 


channel which, after Euphrates and . oa 
runs weſtward inta the ſaid gulf, was orig 


called Fiſan: and this the rather, 


remains of its antient name conti u 


while after this account of it. 


The ſecond river is Gibbon, ee com. 


| paſſeth, vr runneth along, the Whole land ef C. 
Where v may obſerve, that Moſes has not at 
Bxed ſo many marks on the Gihon, as he does 


on the Pibn, and that probably for this reaſon; Y 


becauſe, having once found out the Piſon, we 


might caſily diſeever the Situation of che Gihon. 
For Piſon being known to be the firſt river, in 


reſpect to the place where Moſes was then wri 
ig, it is but natural to ſuppoſe, that Gihon (as 


the ſecond) ſhauld be the river next to it; and, 


_ conſequently, that other ſtream, which, after the 


Euphrates and Tigris are parted, holds its 4 


_ eaſtward, and erppties itſelf in the Perſian gulf 
For all travellers agree, that abe lying 
upon the eaſtern ſtream, w her nations 
Suſſana, is by the inhabitants. 0 this day cal 
s dae which rie W it lain foot 
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| therefore yo remains 0 G1 


b this ziver Gi. 


ing to the methed that Moſes: has taken in men- 

tioning the four rivers; and, ſince the' province - 
| it. runs, along and waſhes was formerly called 
- the land & Gu/h, and bas at this time a name not 
A little, 18948 to it; there is no doubt to be 
| made, but that the ſald eaſterly channel, coming 
ſtream of the Euphrates and 


. 
e eat ad. or 6. better tranſlated) 
"that which gortb ang the fide of Aria. It is al- 


| Pling gar was Gel Dights, in chaße parts 


Where its courſe was flow, but Where it began 
ou he rapid, it-togk the ether name, Andziths? 
it may be diffeult to ſhew any juſt analogy he- 
tween the names of Hidgetel and Tigris; Yet, if 
ws either obſerye Moſes's method: of nin 
up the four rivers. er conſider the true geagra- 
hy of the country, we thall-ealily-perceive, 


ther. For as, in reſpect te the place here Moſes 
s. of unte. regen neareſt te him, and ſo, in a na- 
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that the river Hiddekel could preperly be no - 
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THE mis 


er ts that, was e e i 01 "wy 0" 
cond; fo, having paſſed over dpogni 
i; -turning to the left, in order to con e back again 
to Arabia Petræa, (where Moſes was,) we niet, 
in our paſſage, with Tigris in the third — 
and ſo, proceeding weſtward hrough the lower 
part of Meſopotamia, come to Pheratli, or Eu. 
Phrates, at laſt. For Tigris (we mi emed) 
Parts Aſſyria from Meſopotamia, and meeting 
With Euphrates a little below Babylon, runs along 
with it in one common channel, until they ſepa- 
rate, again, and make the two ſtreams of Piſon 
and Gihon, which, as we ſaid before, empty them. | 
meer into the Perſian gult. ; 
- The fourth river was Euphrates; but this 
10 near the country of judea, and was ld Well 
known to the inhabitants thereof, that there was 
no occaſion for Moſes particularly to deſeribe it. 
From the courſe of theſe four rivers how vever, 
y perceive,' ads the land of - Ed * * 
muſt neceſſarily lie upon the great ch nnel whic b E: 
the Tigris and Euphrates make „While they run 
together, and where they part again, muſt there 
terminate: for ſo the ſacred text Arms us, . b 
That a river went out of Eden to water, the garden, 
and from thence it was parted, and became''ints 
ur heads; which words manifeſtly imply, that 
in Eden the river was but one, i. e. one ſi 
ene but from thence, i. e. when it was: py 
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4 15 For, ſuppoling this channel to de ohr com- 
mon centre, We may, if we look one way, 2.4 
up towards Babylon, ſee the Tigris and E zuplira- 
tes coming into. It 3, the Pex we look: e ways 


A 3 


tho! running out 5 hot 
lt ſeems reaſonable then to ſuppoſe. that this 
country. "i Eden lay on each fide of this a. 
channel, partly in Chaldeaz and partly 5 in Sufia- 
na: and, hat may confirm us in this opinion, 
is, the extraordina ty neſs. and fertility. of 
che Gil. For, as it is incongr us to ſuppaſe, that 
God would make choice of a barren land where- 
o all nen 


graphs 

only Meſopotamia, Chaldea, A pe gert of Sn, 
and other neighbouring countries,. were the moſt 
pleaſant and fruitful places in the world; but 
modern travellers likewiſe particularly affore us, 
that in all the dominions which the Grand Sigo | 
nior has, there is not a finer country (though, 

or: want of hands; it lies in ſome places unculti- 
vated) than that which lies 
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part of the land ö of Kaen the 
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in Rems 0 ume, by informing 
Tay eaſhuard in Eden ; for he does not mean, that 
it ny eaſtward from dhe place Where he was 
then writing, (that every bedy might eaſily know,) 
but his defigh was to point out, as near as pef. 
fible, the very ſpot of ground where it was an- 
rientiy ſeated.” If then the garden df paradiſe lay 
in the caſterly part of the country of Eden, and 
the river whit b ate it ran through that pro- 
vince (as the Scripture tells us it did) before it 
entered into the garden, then muſt it neceffari- 
ly follow, that paradiſe was ſituated on the eaſt 
fide of one of the turnings of that river, which 
the conjunction of the Tigris and Euphrates 
makes, (now called the river of the Arabt,) and 
very probably at the loweſt great turnin g, which 
Ptolemy takes notice of, and not far from that 
place where Aratca (in Seripture called Fred) at - 
preſent is e to Snape | 85 1 
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ant ie i tg we are We 15 16 Ut. . 
y We know that the Samaritan differs 2 little from . 
it; and the Septuagint Chronology varies wid- 


* Iy: but we ought to believe the divine word; 
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and we have the divine teſtimony, that the 

| "Hebrew i is juſt: for it was the Hebrew er. 5 
"tures that the Jews, to whom the oracles of 
| God were committed, made uſe of, when our 


Saviour was on earth: and tho” often times « our 
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„ the Scriptures; yet he never charge 
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— . : — — my 
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Lord reproved them for their miſunderſtand 


With corrupting of them: Tea, be commands to 
ſearch the Scriptures, for they teſti ified of him. | . 
It might be ſome entertainment to the — 
could we but give him any tolerable view of the 
religion, „ polity, learning, and other attain- 
ments of the antediluvian people: but the fa» 
_ cred hiſtory, in this reſpect, is ſo very ſhort, and 
the hints ſuggeſted therein, ſo very few, and 3 
very obſcure withal, that, d ring this period, 
we are left, in a great meaſure, in the Aale. 8 
However, we cannot but obſerve, that it is a 
miſtaken notion of ſome authors, who. affirm, C 
that at the beginning of the world, for almoſt 
2000 years together, mankind lived without 
any law, without any precepts, without any pro- 
miſes from God; and that the religion from A. 
dam to Abraham was purely natural, and ſuch 
as had- nothing but right reaſon to be its rule 
and meaſure; The antediluvian diſpenſation in- 
es ! in the mans founded. oP the uy, 
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tur ez us gin kk mut be acknowledged, 
that there was 2. divine precept concerning 
\ccrifices z that there was a divine pro q 


- 2s, © 


facri iſe con- 
| cerning the bleſſed ſeed; and that there were ſe- 
| veral other precepts and injunctions given the I 
I patriarchs, beſides. thoſe that were built” "UP £2 


Pu 1 


N | mere „ 1 
9 The law of end (which confeledly a 4 | 
5 tis time obtained) was partly natural, and = | 


* ly divine, As ſacrifices were tokens of thankful- ; 
ness and acknowledgments, the fruits of the 
5 earth, and all other creatures, for the uſe and 


; | benefit of man were derived from God; they 
; vere a ſervice dictated by natura reaſon, ana. 4 
- bo were natural acts of worſhip : But, as:  hiey” 
Carried with them the notion of expiation and 
* atonement for the ſouls of mankind, eſpecially as 1 
d | Says referred to > the Meſſtas, and Lignified he” - 7 
Chriſt, they were certa Wy 1 
G the practice of them was. 
. | founded upon a a divine command. e 
2 It is not to be doubted, but that e in- — 
5 kructed his children to worſni and adore God, 5 I 
ſt to commemorate his goodn ſs,” and deprecate 1 
it his diſpleaſure; ; nor can we - fuppoſe, but that 
5 they, in their reſpective families, put his inſtrac- + 
. tions in execution: And yet we find, that i in the 
+ days of Enos, (beſides all private devotion) a 
le 
n 
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public form of worſhip was ſet up; that the 
| Prople had the rites of their religion, which God 
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1 the wicked poſterity of Cain. And, to mention 


a 75 or blaſphemy ; the 3d of uncovering the naked- 


very probably, as Cain byile cities. 9 his ory 
| . in, "Ea night temples, 
The diſtinction of clean * 9 0 ; 
' was another divine ene a under 
ation. God refers Noah to it, as at ing ell 
known, when he commands him to . into 
the ark ſeven pair of e and two of unclean, 
creatures: And though, 3 in reſpect of man's food, 
this diſtinction was not before the law of M les, 
yet ſome beaſts. were accounted fit, and others 
_unkit. for ſacrifices from the beginning. The 
former were eſteemed clean, and the latter un- 
clean: And it ſeems ſafer to make a poſitive law: 
of God the foundation of this diſtinction, than 
to imagine that men, in ſuch matters as the hs 
were left to their own diſcretion. | r 0 
Th idolaters, was Ald oe 1 of this 3 ati tion 
© as appears from God's angry. reſentment. a in 
the children of Seth entered into wedlock: with 


no more, under this period were given thoſe 
great precepts of Adam (as they are 
cc) whereof the Jewiſh doctors make tack boaſts 
and of theſe the it was of ſtrange: worſhip, or 
Adolatry; the 2d of curſing the moſt holy. name, 


neſs, or unlawful copulation; the 4th. of b ood= 
thed, or * 5 che me of haſt and pines ; 


e 


"Thy 12 eee of 0 one ad o 3 aca 
well · being of, mankind, ſeems to be 
Y founded in the er ver neee 
lion wherein men, at firſt 

er, and the ſeveral qualifications 3 mn prey 
| ti but appean. Ehe ſirſt 
orm x of government, Without all Controverfy, ws 
cbt Bug this form Was ſoon b ade 
E ih IG when eee en, ei- 
her out · powered or out: witted: his neighbour, and | 
0 brought him to give up. his ad 
compulſion or reſignations.” 
at this time, ſeems. to have been ada ewer 
3 Wg it is now: Noe that tho number of 
Was leis, but their communities were larger, 
_ their kingdoms more extenſive, than ſince e 


Whether; after che union of the two. groat 
of Seth and Cain, there was) any di 
vil ſocieties, or diver ey of  regab ge 
all. It ſeems more likely, that all 

made but one great nation, lvingin a kind of an- 
archy, and: divided into ſevera 
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| quence of thiss hav) in all N 1 
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r ſo it was à cir 
: nos to that gene 


8. And for this 0 we may oe that no 
ſooner was the poſterity of Noah «ſufficiently in - 0 
creaſed, but a plurality of tongues was miraculot * 
ip introduced, in order to divide them into diſtinct 
| ſocieties, and thereby preyent uu ben total de. 
ior! for the future. 5 

The enterpriſing genius 2 man began n to o exert. 
itſelf very early in muſic, braſs-work, iron-work. 'F | 
and every ſcience, uſeful and entertaining, and the 
undertakers were not limited by à ſhort life. They 
ad "ergy es he | them to 8 things to 0 


a 
0 


* Joſephus i indeed I gives us "ch account: of Seth's" 
: a knowledge i in aſtronomy, and how induſtri- 
ous he was to have it conveyed. to the new world. 
© Seth, and his deſcendants, ſays he, were er. * 
of happy tempers, and lived in peace, employing 
| © themſelves in the ſtudy of aſtronomy, and in o- Hh 
| © ther ſearches after uſeful knowledge; but, be 
informed by Adam, that the world ſhould be ti 
twice deſtroyed, firſt by water, and afterwards' 11 
0 
al 


ere PEI INRILIHE 


| £ 
© © by fire, they made two pillars, the one of ſtone 
And the other of brick, and inſcribed thei 


„ N r F 


0 


"Gy bus 8 Kppoting 0 a PR: one or oth 
+ of them might remain for the uſe of poſterity.” | 
But how ſtran gely improbable is it, that they, who 
 foreknew that the deſtruction of thewarldthould = 53 
by a flood, ſhould buſy themſelves to write aſtrono- 
mical obſervations on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe | 
who ſhould live after it? Could they. think, that 
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their pill; rs would have ſome eculiar exemption, 
above other ſtructures, from the violence and out. 


rage of the waters? If they believed that the flood -. _ 
would prove univerſal, for whoſe inſtruction did 
they write their obſervations; if they did not, to what 
end did they write them at all, ſince the perſons who 
ſurvived, might communicate their inventions to 
| whom they pleaſed? The plain truth is, Joſc phys who 
1 . quotes Heathen authors, and Manetho 5 
xrticular, took this Rory. of Seth's pillars. from 
Pillar of Hermes mentioned in that hiſtorian : 8 
for as the Jews had an-antient tradition concerning 
- Seth's pillars, Joſephus, 3 in reading Manetho, might 
| poſſibly think his account mi plied, we n 1 
on imagine, that he ſhould probably hit on the 3 bp 
truth, if he put the account of the one and the 


tradition of the other together; and this very . 8 3 
17 might occaſion his miſtake. : 3 
The eaſtern people have preſerved 1 13 


tions of very little certainty. concerning Enoch. 
They believe, that he received from God the Life tt 
of wiſdom and knowledge to an eminent degre 
and thay: God ſent Hig. volumes 8 1 
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4 al," 'by much, to the . 75 
number of iokabitants: From one 

Vd not eve 1 G we ſome - 
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; OLE 4 erably — than a 
3} poſterity, have done ſince; but according to 
hypotheſis, (which depreſſes the lives of the 
diluvians, not only below thoſe who lived next the 6 
; flood, but even below al eng gen 


hs ae man ee the atis 
the age of 75» and. Ab abam, who to have 
died i in a good old age, was not completely. 15. 11 
The patrons ef this opinion therefore would 1 
. to tell us, When we are to break off this a - 

count of lunar years in the ſacred uitory. If the) 
5 will have, AG. en TENG op the foe d., 
1 A; cp —_ the, pie ny e westen ba- 
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gevity. If they will Lap oftdilovians. = 
| like 2 they will the HC 8 worſe dif- : 
ſcculties; for ee ys mak ke their, lives mi 7 
eg a their 80 of ce childre 
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c — we may conclude, | 
ebe Moſes wenn the byes, of 
_ fame length w th what we now uſe; auer there 
fore there muſt be a reaſon, either in their mann 

of life, their bodily conſtitution, che temper! 
of the world wherein they Hved;' vr" Od * 
mot key) che particular vouchſafement' of 
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Some ited this „ ary length of 
m. in the antediluvians to the ſobriety of their Hy- 
g, and ſimplicity of kheir diet; that they eat no 
2d, and had no prov | ; 6 glutfony: „Which 
and vice have Lace invetited. 3 Indeed 
Hide we now weak ofs Stics here Wore bes man 
moderate and abſtemiouis people in all ages, who 
ave” not ſurpaſſed the common period of life. 
Others have afcribed it to . 
en n ne bo 5 
plants of thoſe days: but the earth, we Know, was 
curſed immediately after 3 and its fruits, e 
may ſuppoſe, gradually decreaſed in their virtue 
goodneſs, until peeps e and yet 
e do not ſee, that the length of men's lives de. 
aſed at all during that interval. 
Others therefore have thought, 55 the long 
lives of the men of the old world proceeded from 
the engt © of their ſtamina, or firſt principles * 
| 2 


were gt 


© Krong men, 1 2 — in 8 
| Aren 100 a. proportionably 


Was not the, en 2 ca le c 


a we e "ORG 


true $i "he, 1957 longevity... 
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ted into hiſtories, 
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cCiſſitude, either of gen zral or particular deluges; by 
Which, when t were come to their criſis and 


perfection, they, were made to begin again, and all 
preceding memoirs were ſuppoſed to be loſt in cheſe 
inundations. But this is all a groundleſs e 

- mere begging of the queſtion, and a kind of pro- 


pheſying backwards of ſuch alterations and revolu- 


tions, as it is e impoſlible for them to know 


any thing of. 
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Since eee an e e af” genera- 
tions is loaded with a multitude of inſuperable dif- 


ficulties, and no valid arguments are to be found 


for making the world older than our ſacred books 


do make it; fince the. preſumed grandeur of the 


Aſſyrian, 3 other monarchies, too ſoon after the 


flood to be peopled by Noah's children, is a groſs 


miſtake, and the computations of the Chaldeans 
and other nations, from their obſervations of the 
celeſtial bodies, groundleſs and extravagant; ſince 


all the pretenſions of the ſeveral Aborigines are 


found to be ridiculous, and the more plauſible in- 


ventions of ſucceſſive revolutions entirely imaginary; 


ſince neither the ſelf-originiſts, nor the revoluti- 
oniſts, even upon their own principles, can account 

for what is moſt eaſily accounted. for by the writ- 
ings of Moſes; and, what is a farther conſiderati - 


on, ſince there are many cuſtoms and uſuages, both 
civil and religious, which have prevailed in all 
parts of the world, and can owe their original to 


nothi ng elſe. but a a Sener inſtitution; which inſti- 
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on could been, dad notall mankind 
horn ofthe 455 . inſtructe 
in the ſame common bee. before thi were di- 
8 ed in the earth: ſince the matter ſtands thus, I 
ſay, we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
| = this whole narration of Moſes concerning the 


origination of mankind, their deſtruction: by che 2 


flood, their renovation de e of Noah, their 
peedy multiplication to a great number, their dif- 
perſion upon the confuſion of languages, and their 
ſettlin 8 themſelves in different parts of the world; 
according to their allotments, is true in fact; be- 
cauſe it is rational, and confiſtent with every event; 
conſonant to the notions we have of God's attris 
butes; and not repugnant to any ſyſtem of either 
 antient or modern geography that we know of. 
Time indeed, and theuncertain ſtateof languages; 1 
the different pronunciation of the ſame word, ac- 
cording to the dialect of different nations; the al- 
terations of names in ſeveral places, and ſubſtituti-: 
on of others of the like importance in the verna- 
cular tongue; the diſguiſing of antient ſtories in 
fables, and frequently miſtaking the idiom of ori- 
ental languages; the inundation of barbariſm in 
many countries, and the conqueſts and revolutions 
generally introductive of new names, which have 
happened almoſt in all; theſe, and ſeveral other 
cauſes, create ſome Perpleniey in determining the 
places recorded by Moſes, and aſcertaining the 
founder of each particular nation: but ſtill, not- 
nn theſe nme we _—_ in ſome 
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+ voi with — others ( hd Grotius, 
Montanus, Junius, Pererius, and more eſpeciall 7 
 Bohart, that moſt ſplendid ſtar of France, (as © 
calls him woes this ven who, with wonder 
of Gans hillary ned — full and: abs. actory 
account of the ſeveral places where the rit 
Noah ſeated themſelves after the deluge. / 

How the large continent of America came to who 
peopled (fince no mention is made of it in the writ- 
ings of | Moſes, and ſo vaſt a ſea ſeparates it from 
any other part of the known world) is a queſtion 
that has exerciſed the wit of every age, Mis its 
firſt diſcovery. It is worthy our obſervation. how- 
ever, that though all the great quarters of the world 
are, for the moſt part, fend . each other, 
by ſome vaſt extenſive ocean; yet their is always 


ſome place or other, where ſome iſthmus, or ſmall 


and A africa CG divided! by 5 
e e ſtraits of _ 
e the Palus Mœotis, Europe 
it from Aſia, but the ſmall 
river America, as it is divided in North _ 
and South, is Je together by a neck of land 
Wg from ſea to are is not above 18 leagues 
9701 8 America from the nor- 
chern parts of oils. is. jen the ſtraits of Anien 
South America from the moſt ſouthern parts of 
| Aldi is only. the ſtraits. of Magellan. And therefore, 
" lines providence, in the formation of the earth, has 
o ordered; the matter, that the principal continents 
are, at. ſome places or other, always je ned together ” 
by ſome little iſthmus, and generally ſeparat 
ed by ſome narrow ſea; and (what is further 
to be obſerved) ſince; moſt of the capital iſlands in 
our part of the hemiſphere, ſuch as Sumatra i in Afia, | 
Madagaſcar in Africa, and Englarid in Europe, are 


generally at no great diſtance from the continent; we 


have ſome reaſon to preſume, that there may poſs | 
ſibly be a certain neck of land, though not as yet 
diſcovered, - which may join ſome part of Aſia, or 
perhaps ſg part of Europe, to the main continent 
of America. Or, if we may not be allowed the fop- 2 
PN: 7 . __ not there nn have 


indeed the vaſt number of iſlands which lie between 


Franc) by hs" vielerit coddatBiotis of the fea; 20 


; the continent of China 'and Nova C 
are the moſt contiguous to each other) 
tes one to think, that once they were 
continued tract of land, though by the irruption of 
the ſea, 22 55 are now crumbled into 155 ear little 
Wands? by, 3 
of South and North Aees is fo remarkably 
great, that there is reaſon to imagine, they received 
colonies at firſt from different countries; and there- 
fore fome are of opinion, that as the chile n 
Shem, being now well verſed in navigation, might 
from. the coaſt of China, take poſſeſſion of the 
parts; ſo might the children of Japhet, 
"Abe from Tartary, paſs over the 
or out of Europe, firſt paſs into Norway, thence 
into Iceland, thence into Greenland, and ſo into 
the northern parts of America: and this they 
think the more probable, becauſe the great variety 
of languages which are obſerved among the natives 
of this great continent; 2 good indication, as one 
would imagine, of their coming thither at different 
times, and from different places. 215 
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many authors to prove, that it was people by for 
greater numbers of them to the eaſt where the p- 
Age is ſhorter and eaſier, und the country Füller 

- of pedple; for which we” refer che Oy de bie 
introductbn. 05408 36 0910) 

' Pliny gives us very Ry Feit y the an- 
cient inhabitants, who bordered upon tlie frozen 
ia, ſhould: endeavour to get into America, or ad- 
venture into the ocean fo, new habitations, viz. 
The Scythian canibals made all the country de- 
F fart'as far as the Tabis, n body being able to 
© endure their brutiſh cruelty ; ; for ſome hey Eile! 

an eat, and others they drove Into the ſea.“ . 
Alermianus Marcellinus gives the fame account of 
them. It i is hard to determine now 'whiat Jet 
they muſt be that were thus drove nto America 
but Hornius thinks there are the remains df wo a 
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old names in this country Which Oni phe ec q 
it. About Florida, ſays he, there were: pe zecple * 
- called Apalatci and Apalcherti, which he tak. | « 
pet the remainders of the Apalei mention Ar 80- 8 1 
'  linus. With theſe he joins the Maffageta, den = 1 
| Show he thinks the Mazatec; one'of the four old 4 
nations in New Spain, and the Maſfachafetæ in 1 
> New England, are derived. © The other name 18 £ 


Tamhi, a very antient people in Peru, whom he 
1 28 to be derived | from bones 8 Tae 


3 * > 3 
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[He 
bed ITY 1 e 


betwikt "thoſe 
tants of North America.” 5 
As a farther proof that Cage is peo 


? 


munication betwixt Aſia and 
1 What we find in one of che French Mer- ' 
| = 80 Alants Fo 1 1 Fo 12 where M. wn wen 00 0 1 


Ly Hailed ene time lh a | 
| py another N | 
babited *. | thats abundance ac gold, 
by other nations f r dit. | 
probably were the ere 
two of thoſe travelle 1 
wry — th: wierd (Hike: of i the 
great river Miſſiſippi u that came more than 
500 leagues frem , which he judged -/ mFHe 
| J and he ſays; that in all 
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Ty of the, an l antient 
o the Peruvians : 


human {a kin vin ps in ebenen chere 
were among the Mexicans. For thi enen, 
_ thinks it ek gre that thoſe of ; Chili, and 


1 ich bou etieng 170 een this op 
eee ſeveral! autho 8p gppt ley the 
Writing, characters, cuſtoms, anc ſtructuręs of 
Mexicans and Peruvians, agreed very much * 


of theſe oriental places i in the dames a 
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Hake Yan and Bom thence: to 
America; Which is not inn 
tells us; that the 
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1 his relation og hb mers eres, chat 1 
le need | ot "ion, from a child. etl de 1 


18 C UC 


1 : 
ing " The eutious' x 
may ſee more of this' in his" book "4 Oe: Gent. 
Amer.” It is alſo Plalti from Ovalle, Gemelli, and 
thets, that che Hatiyes have fome dark traditions 


ed at feſt rem Ada; it is very 
wo t Ty ſaid by Patilus'Ventt 
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of Chi country about | Az Q 
1269. 9 
tions by 


with 10 


ſe came into t 


1 aftars, they: Hed! itt remote e f 
ſhips, provided by their king Facft 
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cries Being 


of Gonſalo 1 that bre *colonies a 'of ö FL 
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becauſe. Acoſta and Vaſquez. Je Coron XG 
about Quivira and Florida, there were 
wrecks of Chineſe ſhips. WHO 
ed with gold and { ver. 

We ſhall add conc rning America's being 
to the ancients what we nd i in Bertius's 


** #” 


ben tables. Marinæus 


. 2 x to 1 . by don Johannes Ri 
of Coſenza: but Bertius looks 


that ſort were ever pre tended to 

merica; and on this occaſion DF tells the following 

| tory of : a notable fraud of ure from. Varre- 
The ſame year, or a lit Hi a when the 
ous king Emanuel of fee 


t at dinner, : 
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eg Him; that as his works" 
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© $f 
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5 . g 90 
a 2 Fa * a 1 ad 
210 E 
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luis eg The cum ne W Lil. 
bon ſent alſo copies, of them ee arte in 
n Germantyy Gre. + Then rr etre int: 
added many things of e Wade cs r 
the more credible! and thus! hey came to be laid 
up among antient inſcriptions, Wulle obtained the 
credit of ſuch: with moſt e Bertius leaves it 
to the judgment of Ea besde e her there 
not be Oy ſuch fraud in this pretended medal of 
Auguſtus: 355579 £0 #5 LD „ 1 2. 
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If! In the mean times iv ef 


ſons, + viz, that upon the firſt. diſcovery. Eu- 
ropeans, it appeared chat the Americans had 2 well 
ſettled form of government, ſtately towns, noble 
ſtructures, great roads and cauſeways: that ig 
of the royal gardens they had repreſ 
herbs and trees of ſolid gold, of the fame: 
| ſhape, with leaves, branches, Cr. as if they 
been natural: that in the King's cloſet they had 
figures of all animals made up in jewels, partly of 
| Moſalck Work joined together, partly engraved, 
and partly of feather. Beſides, he adds, that che! in- 
 habitants might vie with the G ns or Romans 
1 er dae ate obe , Hb 


| Wei . their 

anious roads from Quito eee of 
Cuſco, of 500 miles in length; one of which is 
rried' through mountains arid roc 


_ they had ns horſes or oven. The ro, 
| antry is defendec 


ee for travellers, ſeveral of them 
b- 6 e of entertain 197 
5 that one of their kings n 


1 een 


7 before the Spaniſh. invaſion, d thaſe 
roads, From all which he r chat the coun- 


was diſcovercd by Columbus, Cc, ui ; 8805 N 


to be firſt inhabited, 
ample ſatisfaction in this intereſting matter. It is 
ſufficient ta our purpoſe, ſays he, to take notice, 
chat i in . vaſt tract of land, 
* * 


-AIT . and the 8 
cher gy the: 5 10 Hen nf of this | 


ras. ao Pacha laid due tp . of men, | i 4 


g kings and their retinues. He 


yman, Mr. Millar, in his e 1 
1, ſeems to agree with the forecited authors; for, 
in giving, his opinion how. this vaſt country. came 
nhabited, refers his readers to them for 3 


when diſcovered r 


the plain cot by walls, ee 
26 foe broad and eien thoſe Walls there arg 
with lanted on their banks. Ihe 
der bad is the fame breadth enn teen 75 
and mountains; and in the valleys and marſn 
groun CC . _ 
2 on thoſe roads there were large and pleaſant inns 
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. a eie are ol da a d the __ 
' 2 nature and providence, that we cannat diſtinct· 
unf old. It is ſylhoent for us. by dark, that ivig 


jn Europe. It is no Sr then. en, Sat ahb 
a numerous knowing people ſnould ſend out colonies, 
vho might gradually pleniſhi e 
world. Mr. Harris, i in his i intra | 


concerning. the-peopling 
ſeems to make. it prett 5 me "ROM 
polite. people- of Anna a AO way. -obf 
came-from China and Japan in ſhips; thus be ob. 

ſeryes, That: the city Zintzonta in Merico is Chine /. 7 
word ; ; that at the time the & SponiÞ conqueſt, "the 
= 7 of Peru ard. not boaſt, ö an original | 5 
gears; before this they ſay, LS were barbarous, 
ed wild in the woods, eat man's: fleſh, c. tilts one 
Manca came io them From 4 their father then ken ce. 25 
- faught them. a better and a. more. IH y fe. * 
Moro, it ib probable, he came yen" auſe he 

gr hitecture of the. T1 cds in Peru, and e 
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account” oft 1. Mexican reaches der ae 30⁰ ears Io 
with's lirtle NOI of time from the annals of G . 
bout the peur e Chriſt 1 68, then 


, fince we learn from-P. 


4 thives vat of their country by the in 


| * N ne nd int certain remote Mandi, ond. | 
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15580 never e ae to . the nor 


round the eaſtern parts of that country. E any ah ; 
ner of Tartary be joined te ſome part of America, 


y near, it is not yet diſcovered. If ir de not 
jointed; certainly. ſome of the eaſt coaſts of m—_— 


very near America; pepple then might tranſ- 
port | jemfelyes, 'and' alſo {me part of their cattel, 


fruitfulneſs in tHeſe' early ages, might” 5 
and pleniſh that whole hemiſphere af. the world. 
Though the hiſtory of this event de not « on reed, 
yet. this is à probable account, whic e 
ig,” Doctor Heylen further obſet vr 
try of the people of America, and the particul: 

forms thereof, their incivility 7 and barbarons quali- 
ties, tell us, that they are 55 like the Tartarz 
than any dther people. Thele | in Quiviva, eee 
pf all the provinces” in America is tl 
lartary, are ſaid to follow, in iber whole ear 
| life, the ſcaſons and beſt pats of their cattle, 
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one into tlie other; which; by a 2. 
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Somefauthots contend, that America was 
Alte gether, unknown to ths. antients; that t 
Phœnicians or Carthaginians had ſame knowledge 
of it; but the ſmall ſkill they had in navigation, 
mad. chem entertain no, commerce ther 0 | 
5 "conceive, chat agen Tragedian ſpe 
„ is Medea Plato in his Timæus, as formerly merly 
obſerved, hen he eons in he Egyptian =— I 


? 3 


= Hercules s pillars. an Iſland, called Atlantis, 
= than all, Alia and Africa, which eee 
derbe earthquake. But theſe au 
3h vince me that the antients had any has * ge 
ea, otherwiſe they had Tpoken of it in 
Fo - plainen terms. Neither Greeks nor Romans, 7 nor 
* int . we in Europe, ſeem to have had any knowl 
re.. before the diſcovery, made thereof by; the navi- 
| l in the end f the fifteenth err dre * 
/// ͤ ͤ—¹- n. -! „„ 
3 We muſt now leave 61 eee clnicerning 
= | the world in general, and trait on matters | which 
more immediately edncern our Hiſtory: but before 
H we proceed in ithis, we ſhall mention ſome of the 
fabulous accounts concerning the firſt. inhabitants 
, our. iſland and Ireland fince the deluge, and re- 
4 them; and, we hall begin firſt ms the accounts 
pool authors. Foal e 
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has: Ander and«their wifes,: attended. by one 
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plagues: at. t the hull of Hoath near : Dubii with _ 1 
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ful, ſurely it muſt have been from A l try 
diſtant, perhaps Ararat, where:theark: ed; 
though his bufnehs was only to fetch a bandful of 
_ gras. As this account is taken from | ic 


to bave told us how he came by this 
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cl beng2 a 


en eee e ot men, nor- an epock-or 
e Rp TAR | 
told by Joſephus, that letters were not in uf, even 
in Greece, before the Trojan war, which 
about two thoufand years after the {and exped 
| Tara 1 ag eng eatery a 


an ample account. 
ing the long 


one hundred years in the 1 ſh; pe 
years in that of a . under "mater, bd. at 12 
form! 


of thoſe i 1 
1 and 28 ſuch have been 
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iy the 82 am on the ten of Partholanus „Ne- 
medius, one of his deſcendants, arrived with his 
four ſons, and a' fleet of thirty-four ſhips, i in each 
| whereof were thirty perſons, together one'thouſand 
and twenty. But, leſt here ſhould only be meant 
 Gilors, I ſhalt allow one hundred more to each 
veſſel, which wilt make the whole amount to four 
| thouſand four hundred and twenty perſons. The 
Nt emedians were not many years in Ireland, ere 
they were engaged in a dangerous war with a cer- 
tain African pirate, with whom they fought four 
_ bloody battles, in the laſt of which moſt. of the 
men in the country were cut off; which Neme- 
dius and his people taking much to heart, it not 
only occafioned his death ſoon after, but that of 
oy thouſand of his ſubjects: and the pirates, hav- 
ing ſubdued the whole iſland, grievouſly oppreſſed | 
the conquered. The Nemedians, to ſhake off the | 
oke, raifed a mighty army, conliſting of no lefs | 
than ſixty thouſand men, by land and ſea; and, : 
engaging. their enemies, defeated them: but in the 
ſecond battle they were themſelves. either all cut ; 
off by the ſword, or periſhed in the ſea, except t 
_ thirty-five perfons, who ſaved themſelves in a boat; MW | 
- and the'chief of the remaining part, to avoid 1a- i . 
very, embarked on board a fleet, conſiſtin 8 of no 
lels than one thouſand one hundred and thirty vel: p 
ſels, under the conduct of three leaders; who di- 1 
viding their fleet into three ſquadrons, the fir, Ml 1, 
commanded by: Simon Breac, directed its courſe | 
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E ded. 3 that he gave e app ellat 
Britain to this iſland .;) whilſt the Nemedians,” 
remained in Ireland, were grey ouſly « oppreſſed : 1k 
their cruel African maſters. s. 


7 


But Simon Breac and his people, inſtead of. 8 
tering their condition in Greece, exchanged one 
flavery for another; for the Greeks, fearing, by. . 
their great increaſe, they might become too po- 
tent for them, oppreſſed them in the moſt grie e 1 
manner, by cauſing them to dig clay in the Vales, "2 
and carry it to the tops of the higheſt mountains, {4 
and moſt craggy rocks, to form a foil on thoſe. 

| barren parts for the production of corn. The people, 3 
to rid themſelves of this intolerable ſervitude, Pri-. 
ſeized on ſome ſhips, and embarking. on _— 
board the Ame, to the number of five thouſand, 
put to ſea under the conduct of five leaders; and 
directing their courſe back to Ireland, landed there 
within tite ſpace of a week, on Saturday, Tueſday, | 
and Friday, (two hundred and ſeventeen years af- 
ter the landing of Nemedius) by. the name of Tri- 
bolgs, and continued in the iſland till they were 93 i 
expelled the ſame by. the Tuatha de Danans. 
The Tuatha de Danans being likewiſe deſcend- 1 
ed from Nemedius, their predeceſſors inhabited ® 
Ireland under the appellation of Nemedians ; 3 but 
leaving the country, to free themſelves from the 
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, Tepaire to Grtece undlet 
Jobath, and, landing in Achaia, 
cy to ſuch à degree, that alm b. do 
inchantments: for when they en- 

d to Hfe, 

- This fo diſ- 
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| i U ee 15 A as Wen as ar me 
| _. was over, drive a ſtake through each of the dead 
: 5 bodies of their enemies; which being put in exe- ] 
þ eution, it effectually defeated their miſchievous 


F > 


FF Practice: which fo greatly. intimidated the ſorcer- 


; and wandering 


. m place to place, arrived at Benmark and Nor- 
Cay, where they were kindly received by the peo- 

Pie, n admired them for their great learning, 
mill in magick, and che ſurpriſing effects of their 

i inchantments. „%% % EIT TL OTTER 145 
” The Danes at this time being very Wliterate, be- 
1} I | flowed on theſe ſtrangers four cities to recide in, 
3 and for the erection of ſchools to inſtru their youth 
© ia the magick art; where after having taught for 
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i . ſome time, they ſet out on a Voyage for the north 


even Years. „From their | faid tout deen Denatir 
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= name; it was of ſo 6 rode a nat 
as often as an Triſh kin 
was des gre 


tr each e,, thick 
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marthed into the coun | 

riving at Sliab an Jaruin, ent rte ren to 

mon Fochaidh, king of the Tribolgs, > ſix 

der the iſland, otherwiſe to fight 

lent demand not being compiled with, a battle ſoon 

enſued, wherein the Tribolgs, unable to | 

the necromantick-arts of their enemies, were Tout- . 
ed, with the loſe of one hundred thoufand men; 

and were fbon after re. ele coun 

they had offefled it 2 


maſters -of the ifland for the term of one hundred 
and ninety- ſeven years, till 

the Mileſians; who, at their firſt appearance on the 
coaſt, attempted to make adeſcent, which the l ntha 
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de Danans obſerving, they cc 
a thick cloud, which reduced i it in the eyes of the 


invaders to the reſemblance 
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ns. which dif 
the enemy's ſhips. 


i | 8 On all which we man The above: are falſities fo 


very groſs, that perſons of the meaneſt capacities 
muſt diſcover the ſame; as they alſo muſt the want 
of j 
venters of theſe abſurd and ridiculous fables, by 


their weakly i imagining to impoſe them on their 


readers for facts. By making a very ſmall colony 


' increaſe in ſo wonderful a manner; and notwith- 

ſtanding of its having been almoſt cut off at divers 

times, yet ſuch is the weakneſs of our author, that 
he has carried abroad, in his monſtrous fleet of 

_ eleven hundred and thirty veſſels, (which probably - 


is more than in tlie whole kingdom of Ireland at 
preſent). one hundred and forty- ſix thouſand and 


| | Hine hundred perſons, allowing the ſame number 
: to have been on board each thereof, that I have | 


allowed to the ſeveral ſhips brought in by Neme- 
dius. Add to this, that the Nemedians, who re- 
mained in the iſland, could not have been far ſhort 


in number to thoſe who went on board the fleet; 4 


| fince we are told, that the latter were only the 


Chief part of them; ſo that the whole muſt have 
amounted to about four hundred thouſand in 
Which ſhews, that in the ſpace of two 


number. 
| hundred and ſeventeen years, they are ſaid to have 


* Ireland, they muſt e increaſed to a+. 
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at chat time; As ie uns ay 5 N in A ee at- 
| tempt, by a violent ſtorm raiſed by the Tuath de 
| erſed and, e ſeveral of 


judgment, as well as integrity, of the wicked in- 
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W LICE with Newatias: e we are e told 
by the ſaid author; that though Partholanus's'peo- | 
ple at their arrival amounted to above one thou- 
ſand in number, yet, after their having i inhabited 
Ireland for the ſpace of three hundred years, they 
were only increaſed to nine thouſand, which is not 
nine times the number when they arrived. And as 
to the ſtory of Briotan Maol's giving his name to 


this iſland, and being the farther'of its inhabitants, 
that is equally falſe ; as appears where I have given · 


> 


the etymology of thoſe appellations, as approv- | 1 


ed of by the moſt learned oy beanie critnks 
and antiquaries, . 


But this is not all; hw Kean had duch 2 pro- 
penſity to fables and romance, that he has beg 


five thouſand Tribolgs from Greece, and given this, 
ſmall number of people poſſeſſion of Ireland, with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition from the African inhabi- 
tants, who had ſome time before conquered the 
country, and expelled their predeceſſors in the a- 
mazing manner abovementioned. And our author 
has cauſed this very ſmall number of Tribolgs to. 
increaſe i in ſuch a wonderful manner, that, in leſs ,. 
than thirty-ſix years after their arrival, they are ſaid - 


to have loſt one hundred thouſand men m one 


battle againſt the Tuatha de Danans; to which ad- 
ding the women and children, (without reckoning 
thoſe who ſurvived the battle) the number of the 


whole people, according to ehe rules of political 


' arithmetick, muſt have amounted to ou HUNG. 
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Wut then have firſt heard of Meſer's wiidngs, which 


"contain! the acegunts' of the erextion; deluge; eonfo- 
fen of languages; and patffarchs, fo often mer 
ed in their ſpurious and fabulous” antals: and fo 

weak have the nurhers ef kheſe pretended annals 
Been, that they have left xheir writings as fo many 
futbful — rieten üs before: the i cat 
any thing de coul. 0 be bange down. te 


ed Anttent —.— or WReounts of 


the time of St. Patrick, muſt be falſe and Ebulous. 
Aud ſo Uttle regard Aura er- to the 
, the founder of the Iriſh nation, as he fays 
that N lab re uced him to the mean and painful 
1 office of 4 ſchoolmafte?; ahd diveſted' him of all 
| paternal affection for Niül, his yo Welt on, cken 
t nothin ng to ſublilt 'on,” 
by charge 'of a ſchootiriaſtes. 1. Fa 1 
made him anthds for che viduriful” tohaviour 
of his father, by giving im 'the 
marriage, who being a dutiful 5 e 
acted the part of a ſchooh niſtreſs, to caſe him 4n his 
boars; and our author, for want of caution, has 
unluckiky made Coah Cabn Creathack, a Jew, one 
of his ſchoolmaſters, above four himdred years be- 
fore Jacob, the founder of the Jewiſh nation, Was 
born. But to return to dur hiſtory. 


1 


Ode fo tobe who: adeiſerl "wag a 
company him to the promiſed land, where he ſhould 
rey ons * and if he did not e of on! 1 


— er ſee fit. Rn gs CD ted, - 
| reached was ave 
e who, nen the __; delivered them | 
0 a than they beheld the fatal nn 
in the Read-ſea: 
owe he debarked, Ws ebe to his rt 1 
he: Was ſuvcecded in his poſſeſſions by his fon Cs. 
delas. 
1 — We, faocalferto Pharigh Cingeniz, 
reſenting the ts eee eee 0 his not _— IF 


ceiving hi ſhips they by Wen dof by Moſes, 
raiſed 2 numerous army to ee I 1 


the Gadelians, who being by him expelled „ 
country, they, under the conduct of Sru, grandſon 


to the iſle of eure, ee after a ſhort ſtay, they * 9 
went ns 2 and Euxine pap denn arrived i wa 0 


Ss AR ¶M d ]² . Bo 


—— 


* 


to Gadelas, ſailed from the river Nile in four ſhips 


| continuing there Ing a year, n nt in hve "ec 


flows from the northern 
ſtorm, they were driven on the iſland of Jar 
in the Pontick ſea; where having ſtaid : 
year and a quarter, they proceeded 
and having continued there for che eee 
hundred and fifty years, ſet out with f 
with forty eight men and women, and four mari- 
ners on board of each, and landing in Spain, fought 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that they almoſt; reduce 
country, and obtainec divers of) the chief .olfiges 
S inthe adminiſtration. 3654 ries) 
1 - Gallamh, the chief of the: ncaa. pal in, 


=  havitg aſſumed the name of Mileſius, reſolved on 


a2 voyage to Scythia, to viſit his relations; for 
Vuuith the beſt of his people, put to ſea, and croſſing 
Part of the Atlantick ocean, entered ro Mediter- 
Ny ranean ſea, and , paſſing by the iſles of Sicily an 
Crete, ſailed through hs Egean and Euxine ſeas 


ed e to ac 


| DS, WI T10Ns on board each veſſel, —4 
_ Galing xeſtorards) arrived in the narrow ſea that 
orthern ocean, where, by a violent 


Ir thips, | 


many deſperate and bloody battles with the natives, 
duced the ä 


to the river Tanais, and a in 2 wept vl 


mate Ny Tres pager ones > e crown. 
of the king's deſign, reſolved to 
to eee aſſen 


deſt manner, a antibiſclfined: company enter 
tained in the — Lumptuous-and, elegant tale; 
and Pharaoh conſtituting him general of his. army, 


The war being happily ended by the; intrepidity 
and good conduct of Mileſius, Pharaoh, gratefully | 
a in marria ge, in re- 

he had done him 485 £2 and 

in Egypt, : called to 


8 
N 


the whole power of his Gadelians, engaging 
no bs n mo _ eee as and 


fv 
[ 
: 
* 
- 4:4 
4 
3 


Pe 


— 
ſhips to ſupply Niul with tran 
ben to blau that trough Keating has iſhewn us 
that his Gadelians were nat many in number; 
Oe” eben ae 


dee 


indus welt ay fea. eue: 


Nile to Scythia, thence to the country of the A. 
masopa, "Croſs thernarrow: or Wee {ea to the 


bes, and chene to Spain; an ws that a 
great ank his imaginary ſea, through: which bs, 
ter their long rehdenco in che iſle of Gothland they. 
ſet out for Spain 1 in four ſhips, under the con- 
duct of Bracha: but eur author having unlackily” 

forgot chat the number of men on board only a- 
mounted to one hundred and twelve, he has made 
them fight, many deſperate and n, battles We 85 
n ſuceeſs againſt the Sp TY 

And that Keatifig's pretended e 1 4 Sh all 

of a-plece;: he has carried. his hero Meleſius from 
Spain to Seythia, to-vidie Riffloir; his relation, king 
of the country; by whom, as well as by the king 
of Egypt, he was not only a vancec to great ho- 
nours and offices, but both kings, forſooth, beſtow- 
<0 white upon him. Thür berge menge, 
ir cout rea given us 2 greater dem n I | 

f. the impoſture, or a; greater - corroboration of. the 
13 Wl fame, than by; telling us that his- arte Mileſius, 
r- fought no leſs than a thouſand battles. 

8s, To return to the Iriſh antiqu 1H 
& Wins: having refolved to diſcover the | 
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rſon ell 40 5 0 lified foe ſuch an undertaking 
* iy as it is {aid that one Ith, in a ſtarry night, had, 
by che help of a teleſcope, diſcoveret the ſaid iſland 
from che top of the tower of Braganza, in "ue, b 
he was therefore! doubtleſs deemed the propereſt 
0 perſon to be employed in ſueh an undertaking. 
- Ith, accepting” the commiſſion, 'had not been Jong 1 
at lea ere he luckily diſcovered the promiſed iſland, 
or Treland. This occafioning . no ſmall joy among 
the Gadelians, they immediately prepared for an 
expedition thither; and having appointed thirty 
ſhips for that purpoſe, put on board nine hundred 
of their beſt troops, with their wives, accompanied 
by Scota, relict of Mileſius, who died in Spain ſome 
time before; and arriving on the coaſt' of Ireland, 
attempted to land, but were prevented by the ne- 
cromantic art of the Tuatha de Danans, as already 
hinted; but ſteering to another part « of the iſland, 
they landed, beat the inhabitants in divers battles, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Wee ww e 
it out among four of their chiefs. e 
Policornus, king of Thrace, en g ee 
to debauch the daughter of Gud, chief of the PiQiſh 
nation in his country, his deſign was diſcovered to 
Gud, who murdered him, and fled the country 
with his people; and arriving in Gaul, had und 
conferred on him by the king, to whom Gud re- 
lated the whole adventure. The king, being in- 
flamed with the beauty of the damſel, eee 40h 
to force her from her faber. To defeat tl r 
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people; and, his; daughter, dying on. boai 
rived ſoon after in / Irela 


and the governor of Linſter againſt the Brito 


who committed great depredations in Ireand, and; | 


their arrows, rendered the wounds 


R GD 5 


by poiſonin 
incurable; wherewith Troſdane, a Pictiſh Drui. 


ing made acquainted, he adviſed the governor to dig 

a pit, near the place where he uſually fought, with 
the Britons, and to put the milk of one hundred ; 
and fity bald-faced cows. therein, and as often. Ag 
any of his men were wounded, to, bathe them in 
the ſaid milk, which would prove an infallible re- 
medy againſt the piſon, by preventing its bad effects; 1 
which upon trial not only eſſectually anſwered, 
but the Iriſh thereby obi ges. entire Fistel on 


vert es. 1 3 „ 1 IT TY: 43% * Aff 41 


On which we remark, The ſtory. of ches 8 hay: 
ing by night ſeen Ireland from Braganza, i in Spain, 
even Keating wo uld be 
thought to diſbelieve it. Of the Ame ſtamp is the 
WO ounds ads ma a poiſoned 


is a lie, ſo monſtzoys,, tl A 


arrows. 7: ul ve Gre ls le a CT 1 8 


WII | 


117. 


After what pe been, id, vs "may. hs thought | 
needleſs to bring any thing elſe to refute the pre- 
tended antiquities of the Iriſh nation. I ſhall never- 

theleſs, for the better expoſing the wicked. authors 1 
thereof, make remarks on the remainin 8 parts as 0 | 


| Prpceeds, ws {44 ie 7 
In ſome of the anions _ valuable regords, un- I 


* 


anne, 
board, he ar?! 
„Where he was. joyf W 
received, and an alliance entered into between him 
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be cauſed the cutter to be flain. This erue 
EKing's fo grately intimidated the'unfo 


be the next unhappy ſufferer. This 


to Labhradh in the moſt moving 


A * c 1 28 : ; g's. , 3 
z Nach Loingſeac uf 


long bars, refeinbling thoſe of à librie, was 


| willing to conceal the fame; in order te which.” ==> | 


oft 2 26s Kale was cit; Which was once à year, 
ty of the 
ate hair- 
at they determined by lot who " ſhould 

coming the 
fate of a widows ſon, ſhe, to preſerye him, applied ; 
terms to ſave his 
life; which the king agreed to, provided he did 
not diſcover what he ſhould ſee. The conditions 


cutters, 


being accepted, and the work performed, the ope - 
| Fator had a ſtrong inclination to reveal the ſecret; 


but the penalty being death, he was ſo oppreſſed 


thereby, that it threw him into a dangerous ſick- 


neſs, which ſo affected his mother, that the applied 


to à phyſician for advice: the doctor, believing 
the diſtemper to be preternatural, imagined it to 


be the effect of an extraordinary concealment, 


wherefore he endeavoured to prevail upon his pa- 


tient to diſcover the ſame; but, the remedy being 
worſe than the diſeaſe, he durſt not. In this deſpe- 


rate caſe the phyfician happily found ont a medium, 


whereby the hair- cutter might ſafely reveal the ſe- 
cret, without incur Ting the penalty: which was 
this What the young man thould repair to a certain 


Wo croſs Way in a neighbouring wood, where, by ap- 


plying his mouth to the firſt tree he came to, he 


ſhould whiſper * ſecret : "inch being done; the 


7000 60 berch ſom PP and com 8 0 che tina to 


f which the ſecret was enn: cut down the me, HH. 


rp thereof, the only words it ſound- 
# has the ears of a horſe. "This 


Labhradh being informed of, he concluded it was 


diſcovered by the gods, as à puniſhment for his 
cractty in putting ſo many innocent men to death; 
and, in ſome meaſure to atone for the ſame, expoſ 
ed'his-ears'ever after to the view of the ibid, 
On which we remark, This being. a lie of the 
firſt magnitude, Keating foreſaw it would not paſs 
for à fat: he regards it as a curious fable 0 
antiquity; 4 therefore has truly deemed it ee 
of 4 place in in his noted romance. 7 


In the reign of Fearaidhach Fion rata was 


an amazing Lollar in Ireland, denominated the won 
derful; which was Put on the neck of a judge be- 


fore he gave ſentence in a cauſe, as it was likewiſe 


on that of a witneſs before he gave evidence. This 
collar was of ſuch a ſurpriſing nature, that if the 
judge who wore it intended to give falſe judgment, 
it would, by contracting itſelf, almoſt choak him, 
and thereby prevent the ſame ; but, if he repented 
of his delgu, it would enten itſelf, and give him 
an opportunity to do juſtice. The ſame effect it had 
on witneſſes in giving their evidence! It is a great 
pity that this valuable collar is not in uſe at pre- 


ſent, in regard to the latter, when ſuch notorious. 3 | 


practices of perjury are ſo much in faſhion. 


2 


#2 

3 

| 
25 


$I] A rh 1 001 ler begun to thaw n en Ai doh dere 


a 2 5 his om th __ 


d uch 
eee . handy; that, | 9 he „ 
right, his ſingers touched the ground: To which 
I ſhall boly add, that at the arrival af Partholanus 
and his people in Ireland, there were only Wan err 
and three lakes or lochs in the whole ii an * the re 
ha ding at certain times broke out ſince⸗ „ 
On which we remark, Though ris as mani- 
erf as great falſhoods as the reſt, yet our der 
"mo great gravity, aſſerts them for facts. 
Io what has been ſaid, concerning the Iriſh 
\Lquities, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that no 
nation ſeems to be worſe qualified to impoſe fables 
on the world than the Iriſh; for, through the great 
Weakneſs and inadvertence of their writers, they 
have given us the moſt ſenſeleſs and ridiculous ac- 


Sonnig /of their: rivers and lakes that ever were de- 


viſed: by telling us, that, at the arrival of Par- 
tholanus and his people 3 in Ireland, there were then 
only nine of the former, and three of the latter, 


in the whole iſland; all the reſt having broke out 
ſince that time! Theſe are relations ſo very abſurd, 
that our wiſe annaliſt, in the P/alter na Rann, might 


as well have told us, that at the coming of Par- 


'  tholanus only one third part of the and Was creat- 
e, and the other two ſince. | 


As by this ſpecimen of the wiſh 9 the 


| e will be enabled to judge what credit they 


vas called the helle of Tara. The 
good government of 'the 
ar records, 


b ien app! 


oma ener thereon, F e 155 or 
 antien| a0 ac have to l WV, 
n apy heir {hiſtorical ' tranfactions, are the. 
20 f Caſhel, the Annals of Iteland, U er and 
Dungy with. the Eſaller na Nann; but, in reſpect 
none can vie with the Fee ace a 


Hae e a ate in the e, 
he greateſt antiquities in the P/alter of 


Caſhel e laid to have been extracted, twelve 1 


: e on. a voller tlie moſt 
pproved f by; 

101 of wt Altes at , 16's 37500 

re; and time of St. Patrick, about 17 


{os 


the year, according to che Chriſtian ra, 442) WO 


was one of the committee who reviſed it: ai it 


Was to make Jobs for N 
xeople 3 to examine the 3 
that a faithful hiſtory might be 
d from them for the honour of the king- 
er in the enen es of families 8 520 
* ed and paſſed, were record- 155 
ed and depoſited in the national archives. On 
this occaſion the committee appointed to inſpect _ 
che records, we are told, conſiſted of t 1 ee kings, 
three biſhops, and three antiquarie s 


1 


| they cauſed pen 0 8 60: 2 made, ſome of which 
are ſtill extant; and ſome others, whieh wen . 
fully tranſcribed from them, are the P/al 
and the Book of. Armagh. 71-4 DEIE 
ick tranſcripts of the original bool, approv- 
ſhe the ſlates of the kingdom at Tara. But the 
Book ef Armagh, or Annals of Ulfter, tifing lately 
:ompoſed by a canon of Armagh, the whole: mo 
Be as th Palter of Caſhel, to the auth 
which we are ſo often referred for a ac 
count of the Iriſh antiquities. And, im onder to give 
a ſanction to this authority, we are told, as afare- 
faid, that it was written by the holy Cormach, king 
of Munſter and biſhop. of Caſhel, above eight huti- 
.dred years ago. But this piece, which conſiſts; of a 
" of old ballads, inſtead of proving what it was 
brought for, only ſhews itſelf to be ſtuſſed with 
the moſt abſurd and ridiculous. of the Iriſh fables: 
namely, the ſtories of Cazſar,)Partholanus; N. 
dius, and Troſdane. By which we ſee what cxe- 
dit is-due to the acco uh of the, famous conventi- 
on of Tara. %% ft. 
e e the angie are » fa to be .extraled aut of 
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25 1 who wrote and ſpoke that language. 
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, Who ſays that Tirechan, an antient 


Ws af St. Patrick's life, has explained what i 18 


nt by. the word abietoria, by telling us, that 
Ft; Patrick baptized men daily, and taught them 
letters or abegetorias, whereof he gives us divers 
| mſtances), and which he thinks are demonſtrations | 
_ liens to ſhew, that by abegetoria is meant the 
alphabet, or A,B, C. which wy Patrick wrote and 
© taught this new converts, which, we think, is be- 
yond diſpute; for had letters been in uſe in Ireland, 
and ſu many books wrote therein before this time, as 
their writers endeavour to make us believe, it would 
| have been à trouble, both ridiculous and needleſs, 
for St. Patrick to have wrote the ſaid abegetorias, 
when there would have been ſchools enou h wherein | 
the ſame were taught. But that there were neither 
9 nor ſchools in Ireland before the time of St. 
Patrick, we thinl pk, will SPP, y the allowing oh- 
ſervation, | 
Could no pee. proof be brought to new that | 

| the Iriſh had at Grit the uſe of letters from the Latins, 
or from thoſe who ſpoke the Latin tongue, the 
very terms whereby they expreſs them, 1 2 a 
EY a book, to read, to write, c. would alone 
be ſufficient” to convinee all dilintereſted perſons, 
chat the Iriſh were at firſt taught to read and write 


un, * the n never were 


terms From cem! N bulk Water ul ubtedl-. 
ly have been taught them by Sk. -Patrick and u 
aſſiſtants, who finding no words in the 1141 tongue 
for the ſaid terms, by their never having been n 
uſe in that country, they introduced them with an 
Triſh inflection, calling Jttera, lietar; norr, leabar; 
lego, leagmi; /cribo, ſcriabmi; Lug han, to read; 
ſcriobam, to write, c. In like manner they Were II 
obliged to uſe Latin terms with an Wiſh" turn for 
things belonging to Chriſtianity, vir. Coiſd, Chr ns; 155 
croſh, crux; eaglulſb, eecleſia; ceile, cella; Spies or . 
eatbüg, epiſe6pus; ;" baiſteadh,  baptifns, R 
A modern Iriſh writer foreſeeing that their at 2 IM 
tiquities were not to be ſupported, vileſs tue ue 
of letters could be aſcertairied to have been very 
early in Ireland; to ſhew that they were, tells us, 
that their pagan anceſtors wrote many books: and, 
that proof might not be wanting, he has done it 
to ſome purpoſe by Forchern, an Triſh poet; + who 7 +20 
acquaints us, that Finins Farſaidh, 01 „„ 
compoſed (about one hundred years after the de- 
luge, as already obſerved) the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Iriſh alphabets. But this writer, inſtead f 
proving what he was brought for, only ſhews his 
| own ignorance, by not knowing that there bo HE Bi 
no ſuch people as the Hebrews at that time. For 
the firſt - perſon that was denominated A Hebrew | 
was Abraham, who was born about two hun : 
years after the Hebrew alphabet is ſaid to have 2 
wade: by Pinus, above houſand before 


* 


| thouſand 


e one 


— x .A—— N 


four hundred years. 
8 were a pe ple, and above two. tho 
| mh N dred years 8 let ers were 


— 4 


- 


Fo -duly conſidered, 
al and unprejudiced en . 
| that the Triſh could not have had the. uſe of lettcrs 
= before the time of St. Patrick: therefore all their 
1 Peetended antiquities, that peri 


Hf being genuine hiſtories, muſt appear to be t 
= Vlleſt and 8 hephmels fables : nor can they well | 


bY cheir poets, le were 2 very Hicke {et of men; 
whoſe works, according to the beſt Iriſh hiſtorian, 
_ tended chiefly/to corrupt youth, or raiſe ſedition. 
Los And b y other writers bins are ſaid to have been 


— 2 
2 Dr = _ 


N 


4 als, hat they were, by publick authority, * 


_— 


les than three times, ordained to be expelled the 
country for their intolerable impoſtures, flatteries, 


2552 calumnies. Theſe are the Iriſh antiquaries-and 
hiſtorians { greatly applau led by their modern 
Writers, at the expence of honour, Hane and 
(truth! oe MAES 8, as Keating does, +, 77. 
4 ſame evidence to prove — - au- 
Iv: horten gf: the Iriſh -annals, and the publick ma- 
*. nuſcripts, as is ſuſficient to prove the hiſtories of 
einen nations; and 1 RN would be. ng more 
0 than truth to e 


oy 


<Q at 


K 


* and for this. e among many 


cries out, 5 00 
any colour of juſtice be eſtemed bart 


no nation in the world. could 
exact in ing their recor 
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* 


ting them uncorrupt to poſterity, than the anc anci- 1 
 ebtbiſht {24 nh oe toons echs Me Fry TL OR 


« 


* 


in raptures, } N 
; a nation, let me aſk vou, wich 1 

rous, that, 
ſo many ages before Chriſt, ſet ſo great a value bj, 
upon learning, and gave the maſters of it ſo ex wr 
traordinary an honour? | Kennedy, Pref. p. 20 
Anſwer. Yes, they might. very juſtly, from the 
barbarous cuſtom of chuſing their kings, which, _ Þ 
by Giraldus Cambrenſis, we are told, Was as fol | Wt. 
low aft op He ns evil 


NN 


"8 


At Kenilennie, in the moſt northern 5 
6 Ulſter, the people © chuſe their king after a- 2 


* 


 barharous and execrable manner: the whole na- 1 1 
cing aſſembled, a white labouring beaſt (by 
Kada called a mare) was placed in the midſt. of 
them, to which he that was to be cregted, not a 
prince, but a beaſt, not a king, but an outlaw, je 
made his approach a a beaſt, I fuppoſe upon «x Ki 
his own hands and feet, © in preſence of the conveit, 
tion; with no leſs 2a dence than want. of ſenſe, . 


E 


<4 


AS. 4 


1 


« profeſſing himſelf to be a ſavage! heaſe./The mare 
nn cut in ee boiled; in the broth | 


8 
* 


2 


| „ euld on or an 48 it were 4 at th hrone, | 
1 oY was ſerved with the fleſh, whereon he and his 
people feaſted till it was devoured; and putting 
bis mauth to the liquor, or broth, wherein he was 
= + waſhed; without the uſe of his hands, or help of 
== « a veſſel, drank part of the {aid Ir which was 
a a confirmation of his royalty. 25 
And at the election of O'Neal, king of Ireland, 
the ceremony of confirmation was throwing a ſhoe 
_ . -Over the head of the clet,—So much fur barbariſm, 
It is very remarkable, that though the Iriſh have, 
with the greateſt aſſurance, aſſumed to themſelves 
the appellation of Scots, and to their country that 
of Scotland; yet, inſtead of producing youchers 
for the fame, their chief hiſtorians have all along g 
called the people by the name of Iriſh, their iſland, 
= Treland, and their princes, kings of Idan. And 
tthat neither the Iriſh nor their country were anci- 
ently. known by the names of Scots and Scotland, 
is manifeſt by their beſt hiſtorians, who have cut 
off from the liſt of their kings and queens all thoſe 
- perſons from whom the ſaid appellations are ſaid to | 
de derived. For Tigernach, in his annals, ſays, that MW 
all their antiquities to the reign of Kimbathius, . 
their ſeventy-fourth king, are very uncertain. And WM 
Sir James Ware, the moſt judicious and impartial A 
Hiſtorian Ireland ever produced, being aſhamed of . 
their pretended antiquities, has cut off no leſs than 2 
one hundred and twenty-one of their kings, being he 
all they are ſaid to have had before Laogaire : for 7 
the tranſactions of thoſe times ate either fabulous, i * 


\ 


Te , ap e — L To pe of Þ}_ as 4... * 


he 297 it 18 N kts evident, chat 6. a le 
knowledge remains of what paſt in lreland "i 
the promulgation of the goſpel i in that country by 1 
St. Patrick, about the year 432.3 5 and 900 moſt of 
their accounts, faid to be an ient, are y 
tions of modern writers. 
Now, the Iriſh not being able to prove, 1 
their own impartial hiſtorians, that ever they or 
their country were denominated Scots or ee 
they and their abettors are forced to have recourſe 
to a foreigner of a very indifferent character to 
prove the ſame. For Oroſius, who wrote about the 
beginning of the fifth century, is the firſt writer 
who ſays that the iſland of Ireland was inhabited : 
by the Scots: whereby he has led Iſidor Hiſpalenſis , 
to ſay, that Scotland and Ireland are the ſame. And 
to ſhew the Iriſh what an accurate hiſtorian they 
have to depend upon, for their being anciently | E 
called Scots, I ſhall ſubjoin the character given him 1 
. by: ſeveral very judicious antiquaries and criticks. 
Caſaubon ſays, If Lhave charged Orofius with being 
+ tao credulous, I may quote many antient men 
ö © whoſe example ien me; nat to mention his 


| « himſelf, more than once, e Lipſius 
Te. 85 1 do not. regard ſuch wn whoſe works... $i 
119 And elſewhere, 

7 ling the loſs of ſome of: Tacitus's works, 
he cries s out to re Thus theſe un ” 


* * traſh; rather than your 5 Er 
= gdar ſays, That Oroſius was unac- 
"© e with the Greek language; n t he of- 
ten biunders againſt chronology, and gives 
too much credit to common e 6-0 And the 
bt ſpeaking of his hiſtory, fays, © . las many 
„ fanlts agaiuſt hiſtory and chronology: he had 
not read the Greek hiſtorians, and calily believed 
Whatever might help his ſubject, without exa- 
* mining whether it were true or falſe. 7 
That Oroſius was greatly miſtaken i in his affa 
* evident by all the Iriſh writers, both good. and 
bad, by whom it plainly appears, that at this time 
det And Was called. Irfland, the pe ople Iriſh and 


were e by the eng call my 


Scots, above one hundred years before this period, 
is evident by Bede; therefore it Was the country 
e Scots, or Scotland; and not the illand of 
id, as mentioned by Oroſius: and as to what 
Bede ſays of the Scots being i in Ireland, that Was 


. 


only the tattle of the times, according to his own 


4 


ration 3 which i is corroborated by the ridicul- 
bus relation it is atten ed” with, of the Picts land- 
ing in that iſland, and their treaty ich the Scots 
70 grant them wives. This, we think, could only 
bave its riſe from Oroſius's placing the Scots there, 
which we take to be ow ng to his baving miſtaken 
Iriſh Hibernia for the Britiſh Hibernia, Erin o 
ne, mentioned by the antient and modern. Ro- 
mans, as well as TY the Engoik: and our Own... 


and leſſer Seen, and tut th o very le 
. —_— Toda 


tiff T in the year pied, 8 
E eee e cothnd, wh 
all came originally en en ert Scotland? 
and by à patent from the emperor Sigiſmund, in 
the out een. coovent of the Scots and Fiſk 

Theſe are falſhoods 10 ee 9000 thatn none, 

but menof themoſt conſummate ignorance and aſſur- 

we hadthe impudence toaſſert them for 

facts to the emperor and the pope. For at that time, 

it is well known, that Ireland was under the domi- 

nion of the Eaglith, whoſe: king, intitled himſelf | 
lord of Ireland, knew no ether name for his new 

conquered vaſſals than that of Iriſh, which being | 

on appellation” at that” time, is | not con- 

rovertedt by any hiſtorfa that E ean earn. 


nu ow! gone Jy: no > other name 
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de that bf d ; Rackets — herec 

the Engliſh in the year 1171, is evident by all 
J Hiſtorians, n 18 8 it by kee wen i 

planes”) i e of} has © via fm! 


concerning inhabitants coming to Ireland: ſoon af. 
ter the confuſion: of tongues at Bable and alſo 


— 


— 
— 


conſider ſevera 


ing Great Britain, and refute them: and theſe the 
| learned oy. 8 Buchanan We e no- 


Fabulous lids of 6 Hahaha; coming 1 of 


bana; who killing their huſbands on their weding 
night, their father crowded. them altogether into 


fruits; but alſo by the compreſſion of Cace | 
they e forth e * 1 8 race contin 


—" TY : 
© a 
. * 3 by 


a fines that 


Having en a lub a; Soi 8 aces 


rejected theſe fabulous accounts; we cor 
al ſimilar accounts mentioned, 
alſo adhered to by ſundry erroneous writers concern- 
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ter the Confuſion of Tongues into G REAT Bur 
Tt A I 55 mene. _ OI „„ $0 þ 5 
H E . fn a new hiſtory hs apticn 

- Britons, having interpolated the fable 
the Dinaices, feign, that one Diocleſian king of 
Syria, begat thirty-three daughters on his wife La- 


one ſhip, without any maſter or fail 75 Who, ar- 
riving in Britain, then but a deſart, did not only 
live ſolitarily in that cold country; on a kew wild 


8 „ 5 B R 1 | = | 


all the baer of Brutus. They Fig the iland.1 was 1 
called Albion from Albine, and that Brutus was 
the great grandſon of Eneas the Trojan, and the 
ſon of Eneas Sylvius. This Brutus having acci- 
dentally killed his father with a dart, it was looked 
as a lamentable and pitious fact by all men; yet, 
becauſe it was not done on purpoſe, the puniſnhment 
of death was remitted, and baniſhment either en- 
joined, or voluntarily choſen by him. This paracide 
having conſulted the oracle of Diana, and having 
run various hazards through ſo many lands and 
ſeas, after ten years arrived in Britain, with a great _ 
number of followers; and by many combats hav- 
ing conquered the terrible giants in Albion, he 
gained the empire of the whole iſland. He hat 
three ſons, (as they proceed to fable,): Locrinus, 
Alban actus, and Camber, between whom the iſland 
Was divided; Albanactus ruled over the Albans, 


3 


2. 


afterwards called Scots; Camber over the Cambri- 
ans, i. e. the Welſh: they both governed their re- 


ſpective kingdoms ſo, as that eee had the ſu- 
preme dominion; who, being ruler of the reſt of the 
Britons, gave the name of Loegria (an old name for 
En gal) to his part. Later writers, that they might 
Alſo pre e this fabulous empire as much as they 
to could, add, that Vendelina icons berfather. LOCTI- 


ra ncus;,Menpriciuss an dre er of twenty. _ 
es begat as many ſons, of which nineteen went 

ato Germany, and by force of ae ee, A 
ntry, being aste by the forers af their 9 
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ee old Britons, and aſter or 


the Engliſh, have delivered. coi Ry _ a in- 
| habitants of Britain. e . 
Here I cannot bat ſtand tg at their defign, 
who might eaſily, and without any reflection at all 
have imitated the nee Arcadians, and other 
famous nations, and have called themſelves Indi- 
genæ, ſeeing it would have been no diſgrace to them 
to own that origin, which the nobleſt and wiſeſt 


| , city in the whole world counted her glory; | eſpe: 


" cially, fince that opinion could not be refuted out 
of ancient writers, and had no mean aſſertors; yet, 
that they had rather forge anceſtors, t. | themſelves, 
from the refuſe of all nations, whom the very ſeries 
of the narration: of itſelf did make ſuſpected, ev 
to- the unſkilful vulgar: and ee none of he 
- ancients, no, not by the leaſt ſuſpic did onfirm. 
Beſides, if that had not pleaſed rey ee ing 1 
free for them, to have aſſumed hon ou ar: 

to themſelves, out of any old bo * 

che poet have Fang 1 wonder 


e. e al their poſterity nm a ja eee 1 
For what great folly is it, to think nothing illuſtri 
ous or magnificent, but what is profligate and flagi · 
cious? yet ſome there are, that pride themſelves, 
among the ignorant, upon the ſcore of ſuch fables. 
As for John Annius, a man, I grant, not unlearn- 
« I think be my be ans y/ bein 8 you n 


3 


nations, avich thiabiature of figments; but 1 can- 
not think it reaſonable to allow the fame privilege 
, _ OI uy. 40 write an 
hiſtor 7. 
10 n 
more ent from all belief, than that a few girls, 
without the ior a of men to manage their veſlel, 
ſhould come from Syria, through ſo many ſeas, _ | 


(which voyage, even now-a-days, when men have 5 4 


attained, by uſe and cuſtom, more ſkill in naviga- 
tion, is yet hazardous, though with a brave and 
well · furniſhed navy,) to the end, as it were, of the 
world, and into a deſolate iſland too; and there to 


live without corn or fruits of trees? Nay, that duch - 4 1 


ladies of a royal ſtock thould: not only * 
maintain their lives, in ſo * climate, deſtitate 
of all things, but alſo ſhould bring forth giants; 
and that their copulations, or marriages, might not 
ſeem unſuitable to their ſtate, that they were get 
with child, (would you think it?) by Cacodæmons? 
As for that Diocleſian, pray, at what- time; and in 
what part of 875 did he Teign? How comes it to 
paſs, that authors make no mention of him, abe. 
cially ſince the affairs of no nation are more dili. 
gently tranſmitted to poſterity, than thoſe of the 
Syrians? How came he to be called Diocleſian? by” 


2 name which took its riſe a thouſand ye alter 9 e 


him, amongſt the Barbarians, originally Gre K, 
declined after the Latin form? N 16 55 


e eee e witz. 4 


. e 
7 15 * x 8-8 
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that reſpect, be inferior to Romulus. This Brutus, 
whatſoever he were, whom the Britons make the 


i 7 | 4 thor of their name and nation, with what forces, | 
Voith what correſpondentlanguage, could hepenetrate 


ſo far into Britain? Eſpecially i in thoſe times, when 
the Roman arms, even in the moſt flouriſhing Rate 
of their commonwealth, having conquered almoſt 
all the world beſides, could ſcarce. ſucceed : for it is 
= needleſs to mention, how before Rome was built, 


ther he came by land, or ſea? The Alps, till that 
time, were paſſible only to Herculus; and the Gauls, 
by reaſon of their natural Hetcobiely,; were as yet 


| for ſea- voyages, the Carthaginians and the Greeks 
_ inhabiting Marſeilles, ſcarce dared to venture into 
the ocean, but very late, and when things were 


were rather for eee than conqueſt: much leſs 
can we believe, that Alban ſhepherds, a wildith fort 
of people, would undertake fo bold an adventure. 
| Beſides, all men who, are not ignorant of Latin, do 
know, that the name of Brutus began to be, celc- 
brated under Tarquinius Superbus, almoſt five hun- 
dred years after that commentitious Brutus; when 
Lucius Junius, a nobleman, laying aſide his native 
grandeur, condeſcended to do things far below 
himſelf, on purpoſe to avoid the creulty of their 


Abbe Brutus, che Smiths that * nn in 


. a the affairs of Italy were at a very low ebb; and how | 
the inhabitants thereof. were averſe Huy all pere- 
_ grination and travel. Neither need I inquire, whe- 


vnacquainted with the converſe of foreigners. As 


well ſettled at home; and, even then, their voyages 


1 el 
and Ane 6s this fable of Brutus, ſeemed, to ſee 


But the monk, who was the forger 
the abſurdity of the invention himſelf; yea, he 
thought to ſtop all mens mouths with the pretence 
of religion, in the caſe, and would have every body 
think, that they obeyed the oracle of Diana. Here 
will not be nice in inquiring why this oracle of 
Diana was ſo.unknown to poſterity, when the ora- 


cles of Faunus, of Sibylla, and 15 e a 1 9 
were then jn fo great drein, 


I will only aſk, in what 8 did Diana's an- | 
ſwer? If they ſay, in Latin; I demand how Brutus. 


could underſtand a ee which began nine 
hundred years after his time? For, ſince Horace, 
a very learned man, doth ingenuouſly confeſs, that 
he did not underſtand the Saliar rhymes, which 
were made in the reign of Numa Pompilius, how 
could that Brutus, who died ſo many years before 
the prieſts called Salii were inſtituted, underſtand 
verſes, made long after Horace his time, as the te- 
nor of their compoſure doth ſhew? Beſides, how 


could the poſterity of Brutus ſo totally forget the 


Latin tongue, that not the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould 


remain amongſt them ? And whence got they that | 


language which. they now uſe? Or, if it be grant- pe: 
ed, that their ſuppoſed gods, as well as their men, 1 
then ſpoke Britiſſi in Italy, yet ſurely it was not the 


tongue the Britons now make uſe of; for that is = 


ſo W up of the ee of the ee = 
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terror ee a; 


re e trans: 
Juto too; 7 
Tell me, what coun 
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ld a fins ra , 
Is be made by one ind the fame 
— not perplexed and ambiguous ones; or, ſach . 
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Aud giants once Fu habite 
8 defulate it wants „ 
And courts thy heap 
4 Brulls > LOS Ra a nat?) 


1 1111181 74 1 , 
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6 Bf For 
ring nation, 


A Ando! that beig 


"| pray 185 were eee e figments, of Gog: 


7 feigned, that the Trojans ſpoke the Britiſh language. 
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1 peel, b oy wks 0 compared with 

1 Mets the whole: done will de | Kſcovered, 
Aud that plainly enough. For, beſides the vain 
| {5b ge on 2 75 ſides, the rhymes ay, that, the 
3 b then inhabited but deſolate, but 
. 3? that *% EE inhabited before: : but where, I 


; magog and Tentagol, and other frightful ames of | 
men, i Wente for terror, all I  fay,) or for laugh- 
ter, rat er? What will become 'of Thats doughty 
combats, of Corinzus, and others, the companions 
of Brutus, againſt not the earth-born, but hell-born 
giants? Thus, far concerning, Brutus, a and his oracle. 
N hough heſe be ſo great, fictions, yet poſterity 
is ſo tele aſha ned of them, that, but a few years 0 
ago, no mean writer amongſt them impudently * 


Hom er and Dian: nus Halicarnaſſeus, very eaſily 
refute the vanity 'of this ſhamelels opinion : for 
the one gives e names to all the Trojans; the 
other. in a long, and ſerious diſputation, maintains, 
that the Tre ojans were originally Greeks. I paſs by 
| this e EEG how 1 Brutus when he arrived in 
1 . os ho great train, could within the 

5 wk three Yo. ah 


1 A . 


0 lt in the hee AP 83 Farniſh 
it not 3 With 55 e and cities, put with all 
that belongs to three, \ large kingdoms. alſo; nay, 


| who à While after, it derm, grew ſo er 


forced to > tbe themſelves The Tre un- 
try of Germany; where, overcoming” dhe e 
tants, they compelled them to" al rume th 58 
name, which was not a Britiſh!” 1 1 Idi ane? 99 
and ſo from thoſe nineteen brothers, which deset 
were not properly own brot her, a8 we ſay, for 9 _ 
moſt every one of them had 4 ſevdial i hier: Wat  - 
the country ſhould be called Gerthany:” We have res- 
lated this fable, as abſurd às it is, not to kak the 
pains to refute it, but to leave it to the Geräts 7 
themſelves for ſport and ridicti le 

This in general conce | Gf the Bill Fi 


1 


8 the fable 
tons. But the intent of thoſe who! deviſed the 85 . 
ſcems not very 6bſcure to'us; for that'monſtrons * 
fiction of devils I. ying” with virgins, fcems“ to have 
this tendency, viz. that they inight either prove an _ 
alliance between "their Brutus and & of the | 
greateſt neighb. nations; or elſe, that they 1 


might vie with them in the nobility of their 
nal. For the Gauls affirmed, (as Cæſar hath it,):that 


they were deſcended from father Pluto; and d dt 


the Germans, according to Tacitus: The chu % 
deviſing this figment, " eolics ning Brutus, ſeems 
to be alike. For ſeeing the Buthrottii in Ej Us; 
ſeveral people i in Sicily; the Romans; Campaniati 

and Sulmonenſes in Italy; the Arver nt, nene Se an 
quani, and laſt of all the Fraies 3 in Gaul, eelebrat? 
ed, I know not what; Trojans as their foun ers 
the writers of Britiſſi affairs thought it Meik 
"ay conducive to the advancement of the nobili- 
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er ele, rang of, its ae Mig with NT .natis 


„ which; are ſaid to have ſtarted up, as it Were, 
of that ane 


town. Neither did they think themſelves guilty of 


; any effrontery in the falſchood, if they partook a 


2 little of (feigned) nobility, which grew, by the 
ſame artifice, common to ſo many; nations, beſides 
themſelves. Hence aroſe, 281 judge, the fiction of 
Brutus, and other fables of an older date, which were 
as impudently deviſed, as they were fooliſhly receiv- 
ed; of all which it will, be enough taſhew the vanity, 


to put the reader i in mind, that they were unknown 


to ancient writers; that when learning flouriſhed, 
| they dared not peep abroad; that they were coined in 
its decay, recorded by unlearnęd flatterers, and 
© entertained by ignorant, and too credulous per- 
ſons, who did not underſtand the frauds of ſuch 
deluding authors. For ſuch. is the diſpoſition of 
thoſe impoſtors, x do nat feck the public. good 
by a true hiſtory, but -ſome private advantage by 


ah "they maſt, of all deride and jeer. For 
what , do; they elſe, who, pretending to advance 
the ncbility ef à people, for its greater ſplendor, 


fetch it from the ſcum and riffraff af nature? And 


yet credulous, (hall Lay ?) or rather ſottiſni perſons, 
Erde eee a W f pee of an 


— 


a they. ſeem highly to praiſe, 


ated be 13S. oa. Coe; ae. ia... TIE 


A 


ors to be, 8 ths Trojan Fugitives bt from 118 
thoſe Greek heroes, whoſe 7x 1ty. conqr #7: 
Troy. For ſeeing in thoſe antient Nanette _ ge 
tions of the Greeles were moſt of all celebrated, the 
Dores and the Iones, and the princes of the Deves 
were the Argivi; and ef the Iones, the Athenians; 
the Scots make one Gathelus to be the chief e 
der of their nation, but whether he were the ſon of 
Argus, or of Cecrops, that they leave in doubt: 
and that they may not be inferior on this account, 
to the eminency of the Romans, they have added 
to him a ſtrong band of robbers, with which he, 
going into Egypt, performing gallant exploits, and - 
after the departure (would you think it?) of Maſes, 
was made general of the king's forces in that land. 
And that afterwards, inn his wife Scota, the 
daughter of the king of Egypt, he ſailed about the 
whole coaſt of Europe, adjacent to the Mediters- 
nean ſea; and having paſſed through ſo many coun- 
tries, which were deſolate in that age, or elſe in- 
habited but by few, and in few places, as Greece, 
Italy, France, and whole coaſt of Africa, (not ta 
mention the numerous iſlands of the Mediterranean 
| tha,) ſome will have him to land at the mouth af 
dhe ny ah deren 1 but t raving that coun r, wich 
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8 a unser much more barren. Some land 
him at the mouth of the river Durius, being the 
firſt of all men, as I ſuppoſe, who adventured into 
the ocean with a navy of ſhips; and that there he 
built a brave town, which is now called from his 
name Portus Gatheli, or Port a Port; whence the 
whole country, which from Luſus and Luſa, the 
8 of Bachus, was a long time called Luſita- 

a, began to be called Portugal; and afterwards 


| being forced to paſs into Galæcia, he there built 
Brigantia, now called Compoſtella; alſo that Bra- 


ga in Portugal was wen 110 An! at che A of 
the river Munda. 


Theſe are the ane Fer the Scots have fa- 


bulouſly written concerning the original of their 
Nation. In feigni 
they were, 'we may gather from hence, that they 
did not give ſo much as a Greek name to that 
Grecian Gathelus, Who was indeed unknown 
to the Greek writers; that they allotted a La- 
tin name, from the word Portus, to the city 
built by him, rather than a Greek one, eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe times, when Italy itſelf was known to 
very few of the Greeks; that they doubt whether 
he were the ſon of Argus, 0 or of Cecrops; ſeeing 
Argus lived almoſt an hundred years before Ce- 


* That he, whe had unnd at ſuch a figure 


S 


verſbus4 in the 64 as to enjoy e next n to 
. king, . to be PR in the room of Moſes after 


ing of which, how uncircumſpet | 


Pe gs wnowes ont oe ES 


honoured 67 the marriage of 75 king's —— 
that he, I fay, leaving the fruitfuleſt region in the 
world, and paſſing by the lands of both conti inents, 
both to the right and left, and alſo ſo many iands. 
all fruitful in, corn, and ſome of them, alſo famous 
for the - temperature of the air, as Crete, Sicil "= 
Corſica, Sardinia, (which, at that time, were rather 
poſſeſſed than cultivated, by a wild ſort of people,) 
ould lanch out into. the main ocean, the very 
name whereof was formidable, eſpecially ſince men 
had then but ſmall ſkill in marine affairs; or, that 
he built the city of Port-Gathelus, or Port. 2 Port, 
at the river Duero, the name of which city 
never heard of till the Sarazens obtained the do- 
minion of Portugal; alſo, that he built Braga, at © 
the mouth of the river Munda, ſeeing there is ſo 
many miles diſtance between Braga and Munda; 
two famous rivers alſo lying betwixt them, viz. 
Duero, and Vouga, or Vaca; and Braga itſelf be- 
ing not altogether a maritime place. Moreover, 2 
may well aſk, how Gathelus a Grecian, born of 4 
noble family, and beſides eminent for the famous 
deeds, feeing | he 1 was of a moſt ambitious, nation, 
to commend his name to poſterity, after he had 
been conveyed with a great train into the extreme 
8 parts of the world, and as matters then ſtood, almoſt 
rude aud barbarous, having built towns, did not 
vive them his own, no, not. ſa much as one Greek 
name? For the name of Portugal, or (as ſome will 
have iy, the | * 5 Gathel, being e to ſo 


11 


1 and of the companions of Hercules and Bacchus, 


ſume an author and founder of their nation a 


the name dae dee nd pace 
began to ated but ahotit fout hundered 
i oe Aid ce ente celeb Greek: and Latins, 
concerning the coming of Gathelus into Spain, 
makes it much ſuſpected, eſpecially ſince the anci- 
ents make notable and frequent mention of the 
Phcenicians,Perfians, Carthaginians, Iberians, Gauls, 


ho came into that country. But our fablers (as! 
judge) never read the monuments of the aticients; 
for if they had, ſeeing it was free for them to aſ- 


bility, out of any of the famous Grecians, they 
would never have picked up an ignobler perſon for 
| their founder; paſſing by Hercules and Bacchus, 

ho were famous amongſt all nations, and whom 
they might have (culled out, 28 well as my. other, 
for the briginsl of their race. 

Remarkable are the denon Ale enter into 
the hearts of man: many inconſiderate Perſons 
_ contrive fictitious ſtories, and dreſs them up ſo 
as they may have a glaring luſtre; and What ren- 
ders the caſe more unaccountable is, when men of 
education, who ought to improve their talents 
for the good of the world, but inſtead. thereo 
they impoſe on them abfurdities, w ch, whe! 
carefully examin ed, have no eulen 6e of trath. But 
how many thoughtleſs and ignorant perſons may be 
led aſtray, and made to believe a falſhoog,. whe! 

dothed with o glaing garment : ? Wer __ Dr 


land, near the 
to record the 
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ed. Many learned hay who know. SE "vis, 
any to -d ſuch eee as are before mentioned, 
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 Afﬀarther ion co on ming JA FE TH an 
15 85 Heng the diffrent parts F the 
fterręſtrial Chobe, , Jrom the building of Babel to 
< the ear of. the world 1756, tothe. death of 
ABRAHAM, being 7 198 40 to 
ph . . W 4 OWN eie ep A eek 
„ g ; AST 1 bt xt AY he 72 0 9 117 
1 ERE FY ate be proper to ES Geneſis, 
I chap... * ver. 2 5, The ſons of Fupbeth, 
Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meſhech, 
Tiras: and the ſons of Gomer; Aſhkenaz, Bipkath, 
| Togarmah: and the Prem \Jeven; El ſhah; I 
ſhiſh, Kittim and Dodanim: by theſe were the iſles 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands; every one af- 
ter his tongue, after their families in their nations. 
Compare herewith, Geneſis, xi;-8.. So the Lord ſeat- 
tered. them abroad from thence upon the fact: AN wu the 
earth ; and they left off t to build the R 
We may obſerve Joſephus's account of the firſ 
tlements of Japheth's poſterity after the diſperſion 
from Babel: For, ſays he, Japheth, the ſon of Noah, 
had ſeven ſons, which planted themſelves in Afia, 
from the mountains of Taurus and Amanus to the ri- 
ver Tanais, in Europe to Gadas; and the places be- 
; ing not as yet peopled, erer they. got foot- 
ing, as aforeſaid, they called the countries after their 
l own names. Gomer was the founder of-thoſe that 
_ were Gomerites, * the Greeks, : at ous day, C Galz- 


tians or eee win the head 
gians, by the Greeks 3cythians; Javan and Made * 
were two other ſons of Javhoth: & rom the later came F 
> MAGCZADL 8, or the Medes; ; fromthe other the: 
lonians, and the whole race of Greeks.  'Thobel jor 
Tubglenin, Was the founder of hey Thobcliats, at 15 
5 inians, called: The war i e Cappadocians, 1” 
bu not without fore iro . yet of their origi- 
nal in the town of Mazaca, which comes near the 
antient name. Thiras, or Tiras, Was the head and Y 
governor of the Thiræans, (which the Greeks: 
changed afterwards for Thracians.) 'Lheſe are the 
nations en were firſt p en aig the ſeven n a: 
Japheth. 4145 fo eee 
Gomer JC Airs Sa PIR 3 eee wh 
Aſhkenam:? from whom came the Alan eds 
The Greeks call them Rheginians. Rhiphates, or 
Riphath, the head of the Riphatæans, now Pap ; 
lagonians. And: Thygrammes, or T ah, 1 
whom came e the Thy rramme: his which the Greeks: | 
| Javan alſo, the fon of Japheth; had ew 4 3 All- . 


fas, the firſt of the Aliſæans, now called Zolians: as 


from Tharſus, the 'Thz ſians, afterwards: call Cili- 
2 as appears by their celebrating of the city Tar- 


ſus, with a mark of preference above all others. 


only turning the firſt letter 7% into a T. The iſl- 
and that we, at this day, call Cyprus, Was at 
firſt called Chetima, from Chethim s, or Kittim, 
the firſt eee of it. From hence it is, nin nat 
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us, which at this day, 


| called 
” 
18 0 


have ſome affinity with Chethi - All theſe nations 
had the deſcendents of Japheth for their heads. 


Now, let us ſeriouſly conſider theſe ſacred texts, 


and Joſephus's account, and ſee if Europe and Ameri- 


. eee dr aner Wü . dügds 0, as being iſles 


of the Gentiles: for ſome may object, that there 
were even! Hands belonging to Aſia, befides Af- 


frica; and why may not theſe be included, as be- 

ing iſles of the Gentiles, and neither Europe nor 
America, and their iflands,-included in the text at 
alle But this objection is far from being well found- 


ed: for, any iſlands belonging to Aſia were not 


large enough for Japheth's poſterity: and it is ac- | 


Enowledged by the greateſt part of hiſtorians, that 
Japheth's offspring ncrecied d after their diſper- 
ſion from Babel, te a 
we may alſo ae beg that we have no ceount 
concerning the poſterity of Jacob, or the Iſraelites, 
meeting with any poſſeſſions, belonging to Japheth's 

offspring, in all their different travels in Aſia: and 
we cannot think, that Africa is conſidered as being 


any ifles of the Gentiles here in the ſacred text: for” 


the beſt hiſtorians agree, that Africa was generally 
firſt peopled, after the confuſion of Tongues, by 


Ham's poſterity. So we have no reaſon to doubt 
but both Europe _ ee and allo «any of 
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ts, ure included (ne bing es of the Gen- 
dee y Moſes: * However, we canot think cha 
all the mall ade belonging to. Europe and A- 
_ which are now poſſeſſed, Were > then pol = 
ſed, or inhabited, by Japheth's © | 4. - 


ſes wrote the Pentateuch : but we are e fires there 
was an meu Runter of 


f pe m"_— 1. the Kees at 
We come now, in 5 proſecution of our 1 it 
to inquire vhich of Japheth's ſons was the father of 
the Gauls, of whom deſcended the antient Britons, 
Scots, and Pitts, as we ſhall afterward evince. And 
this we have accounted for from Joſephus, as al- 
read mentioned. But here it may be queſtioned, 
though Joſephus ſeems to agree with ſeveral pro- 


fane hiſtorians, concerning the firſt peopling of his: 


different places of the earth, ſbon after the confuſion” 
of tongues, it may be demanded how he comes to 


know of the origin of the Gauls, ſeeing holy write 


is ſilent in this: for we cannot learn from this ſa- 
cred volume from whom the Gauls originally ſprang. 

In anſwer to this, it may be acknowledged, that” 
we cannot learn from the words of inſpiration from 
whom the Gauls are deſcended ; but as we obſerved 
formerly, there are ſeveral partienlar accounts, even 
in profane or civil hiſtory, the truth of which we 
have no reaſon to doubt; and when many wh ns of 
authors agree, this is ſtill a clearer diſcovery. Paul 
Pezron, that excellent hiſtorian, takes particular 
notice of this in his curious and elaborate work, 

ate 7. be e of the mare and CE 755 
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5 3 Celts c or. Gaul; ee it 1 appear, that the 
ingenious author has ſpared no pains to come at 


the moſt valuable authorities to aſcertain the an- 
tſquity of that 


celebrated people; and, to prove 
the facts brought for that purpoſe, has not only 
had recourſe to the writings of the Old and New 


Teſtament, but likewiſe to the moſt antient and 


celebrated . writers who mention the Laid 
: a nation, Kor ot: 
The Celts or \Ganls Ink; defended; Loos Go- 
mer, granſon of Noah, by his eldeſt ſon Japheth, they 


were from him called Gomerians; at Which time 


| they are thought to have inhabited the countries 


of Hircauia, Margiana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana, 


lying between Media and Tartary. But the people 
increaſing greatly in number, many commotions 


enſued, which occaſioned the expulſion of the weak- 
ett faction, who, croſſing the mountains, invaded, 


i ſubdued, and ſettled themſelves in the country of 


the Arii; and receiving the opprobrious appellati- 


on of Fertig, or exiles, from their brethren, who 
expelled: them, communicated the ſame, to their 
country, and were afterwards greatly renowned 
in the Roman hiſtory for their gallant exploits. 


== This expulſion i is faid to have preceded. the reign 


of Ninus, the founding of the Aſſyrian monarchy, 
and the birth of Abraham the, eee e 


The Parthians, to revenge themſelves on "their 


brethren, for expelling them their, country, ga 
them the deteſtable name of Scacæ, or Sacæ, that 


bee PUrienn 8 chieves and eber. However, the 
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fion made | 
Armenia, and that part of Capadocia adjoining to 


the Euxine ſea: and proſecuting. their ſucceſs, 
made an irruption into the great Phrygia, under 
the conduct of their ambitious and warlike prince 5 
Acmon; and, ſubduing the country, 1 not only ſet- 
tled therein, but changed the diſhonourable appel- 
lative of Sacæ for that of Titans; under which 


name they performed ſo many great and amazin g 


actions as would be incredible, were they not atteſt- Cn 
ed both by facred and wart writers 1895 the - deg . 
eſt reputation, - 


Acmon, the prince or Ader 0 of the Titans, de- 


parting this life, was ſucceeded by his ſon Uranus, 


who, being of an enterpriſing genius, croſſed the 
Thracian ofphoris, and penetrated into Greece': +} 


but not ſtopping there, fell furiouſly on other parts 


of Europe, carrying all before him to the utmoſt 


boundary of Spain; and, crofling the ſtraits of Gi- 
braltar, ſubdued Mauritania, or Barbary : and, as if 


all were not ſufficient to ſatisfy his boundleſs am- 


bition, he over- ran the other parts of Europe, which 
was probably no difficult matter in ſo carly Wee 
when there were few to oppoſe him. 

The joy occaſioned by this great ſucceſs was 
ſoon allayed by an 'unnatural rebellion in his own 
family; for his youngeſt ſon Saturn (ince called 
the father of the gods) wickedly ſeized on his fa · 


ined 8 W * * _—_ whereof 1 in a tort time 
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emſclves maſters of the beſt parts of 
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ther Uranus, committed him to priſon; and con- 1 


35 e with the title of dig which: his 


predeceſſors. had, aflumed;the, royal. epithet. of: bing. 


Zut his wicked and unnatural rebellion went not 


long unpuniſhed ; for his ſon. Jupiter, ſince cal- 


led the great god, being apprized of the wicked 


deſigns. of his father againſt his life, provid 


his own ſafety, and declared war againſt him which 
being carried on with, ſucceſs, for the. ſpace of ten 


years, after many defeats, Saturn fled, as it is 


thought, into the iſland of Sicily, _ it 1s- fad 
the fugitive god died of grief. 
Jupiter, in poſſeſſion of a vaſt empire, . ex- 


8938 the Atlantick ocean on the weſt, to the 
river Euphrates on the eaſt; the weſtern part where 
of, at preſent known by the names of Italy, France, 
and Spain, he conferred on his brother Dia, or Plu- 
to, who was allo claſſed amongſt the gods by the 
title of the god of riches. Pluto was no ſooner in 


poſſeſſion of his new dominions, than he planted 


divers colonies of Titans in Gaul and Spain, which 
afterwards received the appellation of Celts or 
Gauls. ee eee e e e 
about three hundred and thirty N before the 
birth of Moſes the prophet. 

Dionne cootinning e dy new 
territories (probably occ: by death,) the ſame 
were given by: Jupiter to his own ſon Mercury ; 
who being a wiſe and prudent prince, well verſed 


ON * 


in all the learning of the times, by his great elo. 
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and warlike Tatzen, by l ba 
ceive laws for the o vation 

only deviſed divers arts for the good of his people, 
but endeavoured by trade and commerce (which 
he introduced amongſt them) to unite them in in- 
tereſt and affection: and his ſuhjects, having reap- 
ed numerous benefits from the wiſdem of their 
prince, gratefully erected àa number of Ratutey 1 in 
commemoration of him; and not only ed 
him as a god, | bt oegrdad him as the eee 
arts, and e of merchants and travellers. 


ders ſatisfaction, relative to the origin of the Gauls, 
let us now take theſe accounts into ſerious conſide- 
ration: for ſome may object, 
Pezron, and many more authors agree in this; ür 
we often find, that E ther 
writers, are ſometi times 
that the beſt of pr 
of little eee man be — of en 7 
but here we muſt obſerve, that, | 
of genealoges: were carefully the 
cuſtom of all nations to inquire from whom they 
originally ſprang, though it is otherwife now in 
our times: for the greater part of the res heſ 
ſeveral years bypaſt, are little concerned about 


VVV 


Ie their origin, yet there have been ſame of late, and 
dere are ſome at this preſent time, in the Highlan 
ed of Scotland, who are even not learned, that will 


i generations ! in . to dn 


of peace; dn E | 


After what we have now advanced for our re- 


that t though Joſephus, 
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contained i in the holy: Scriptures, 


_ Gays. 
Shins; arguments for fui 


cleareſt diſcovery that we know of as yet concerning 
them. We ſhall come now to take notice of theſe 
. __ places of the Terreſt 
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gies very Sag. Some of 
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at eren the! Gauls-themſclves 


| em tracing back their origin; for undoubted - 
33 1 the Highland people are their ſeed, as we hall 
in proceſs of time prove. We cannot learn, that 
Joſephus, and other judicious hiſtorians, are miſ- 
taken in their accounts of the origin of the Gauls. 
And upon the whole, 
records concerning the diſperſing of the people 


Joſephus might have ſome 
over the earth, after the Hood; beſides what SE 


l 2. true indeed, ue alledge Mol: 


Mn the firſt writer: but we are not fure of that; 
for many commentators agree that Job was before 
Moſes, and he ſays in his book, O that my words were 


now qwriten ; Ob that they were printed in a bool 


That they were graven with au iron pen and lead, in 
the roct for ever, chap. xix. 23, 24. We can calily 


infer from nds a teh thy was + known i an 1 


We . ot lea our . . 
urther proving the origin 
of the Gauls: for this is the moſt conſiſtent and 


ial Globe, particularly where 
they travelled from and to, ſince their firſt outſet, 
till Mere n in Gaul, now eee France, 


before Waile fade into 


accu of the 9 in Nee e 


ly” H ry 8. Xv. 455 
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ster. 155 | 07 Eva ROPE. Os 1 0 4 il 
Eüserz though the leaſt extenſive , 


of the globe, is in many reſpects that which 
moſt deſerves our attention. It is in Europe, that 


ther of utility or ornament, the ſciences both mi- 


@ we 


height and perfection. If we except the carlieſt a- 
ges of the world, it is in Europe we find the great- 


« eſt variety of character, government, and manners, 
a and from whence we draw the greateſt number of -Þ 
: facts and memorials, either for 0 our entertainment 

. or inſtruction. F 1 ang 1 
7 Geography ee to us two Fe 75 a] 
; with regard to Europe, which perhaps have had a 


over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy tem. 
perature of its climate, no part of it lying within 

| ing torrid FOG and ſecondly, the Ba wat, [3.50 
1 E e 2 1 


underſtanding of this, 12 10 at hs our | | 7 | 
own iſland, we ſhall. frſt give a ſhort geog aphical 1 


the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs to- mW ; 
wards. its improvement; and where the arts, whe- 


litary and civil, have been carried to the greateſt 1 


conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority+ _ 


© a 


Oo 2 ! 
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wh its ses. The effet 
on plants and animals, is well known from ex- 


perience. The immenſe number of mountains, ri · 


vers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries 
of Europe from one another, is likewiſe extremely 


commodious for its inhabitants. Theſe natural 


boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſ- 
potiſm, which has always been ſo rapid in the ex- 
tenſive plains of Africa and the Eaſt: the ſeas and 
rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce be- 
tween different nations; and even the barren rocks 
and mountains are more favourable for exciting 
human induſtry and inven tion, than the natural 


| unſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile ſoils. 


\ 


There is no part of Europe fo diverſified in its | 


mfc ſo interrupted by natural boundaries or di- 
viſions, as Greece; we have ſeen that it was in 
Greece the anal mind began to know and to a- 


_ vail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts 


ſubſervient to utility or pleaſure, were invented, 


or at leaſt greatly improved. What Greece there- 
fore! is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with 
regard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may 


even be carried further, and it is worth while to at- 


tend to it. As antient Greece (for we do not ſpeak 
of Greece, at preſent under the unnatural tyranny 
of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſi 


of Europe, for the equity of its laws, and the free- 


dom of its political conſtitution, ſo has Europe in 
general been remarkable for {ſmaller deviations, at | 


lcaſt from the laws of vature and e that 
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check the force, and ſoften the rigour of monat- 


chy in Europe, which do not exiſt any where elſe. 
In proportion to the number and : force of theſe 
checks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as Ruſſia, 
brance, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one ano- 


ther. Beſides monarchies, in which one man bears 
the chief ſway, there are in Europe, ariſtocracies or 


governments of the nobles, and democracies or 
governments of the people. Venice is an example 


of the former; Holland, and ſome ſtates of Italy 


and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. There 


are likewiſe mixed governments, which cannot be 


aligned to any one claſs. Great Britain, which par- 
takes of all the three, is the moſt ſingular inſtance 


of this kind we are acquainted with. The other 
mixed governments in Europe, are emp only 
of two of the ſimple forms, ſuch as Poland, Sweden, 
everal ſtates of Italy, &c. #1 which thall be cxplaſty 
ed at length in their proper piace: 

Ihe Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed dough: 
every part of EFurbpe, except Turkey ; but from 
the various capacities of the human mind, and the 
different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are 
apt to appear, when viewed by perſons of different 
clucations and paſſions, that religion is divided in- 


to a number of different ſets, but which may be 


ters of the world. 
ugh- moſt. of: the 2 governments are 
monarchical, we may diſcover; on due examinati- 
on, that there are a thouſand little ſprings, which 


comprehended under three general denominations; - 
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1 1555 Romiſh religion. 
Gb Italy comprehending ſeveral ſmall ſtates ſuch as 

; 9 i | Piedmont, Montſerrat, Milan, Parma, _ =_ 
Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Tuſc 
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„ in Werz che N city is. Conſtantinople; the 
b i | prof the Mahometan and Greek church. . 
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ITS: ſeft IS and ar others of tilt of 


idolaters. Jews are to be found: every: in Afia, 
Chriſtianity; though planted here ich wonderful 
| rapidity-by the apoſtles and primitive Re fuß. 
ed an mp . eclipſe by'the conqueſts o 
aracens,: and afterwards of the Turks- Incre- 
indee eee eee perils, and ſuf- 
ferings' of pow „ their | 4 1 


ran, the Peeſiz 1, the £ | 
neſe, and che Japaneſe. 1 
are alſo ſpoken. upon t 2] 


The continent of Alia is Ge between 2 5 2 
io degrees of caſt longitude, and between the e- 
quator aud 80 degrees of north latitude. li is about 
4740 miles in length, from the Dardenels on the 

weſt,” to the eaſtern ſhore of e, and aue 8 
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4380 miles in breadth, from the molt ſouthern part 
of Malacca, to the moſt north. 
/cmbla. It is bounded mae | 
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of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in che [ 
generally never found; but on the tops c 
eſt mountains. The natives/in'theſs + | bag” ching 
gions, would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould £0 
and flo in liquid ſtreams; as 
ſhould loſe its fluidity, be arreſted 
| ning to flow become like the ſoli 
"The: moſt conliderable x rivers wth 


cean at Sene ; , after 50 miles, 1 2 "i 
— rains ain ma many parts. of, 
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Ihe moſt conſderable mountains in | 
Atlas, | a,ridge.extending from the weſtern 1 Fe 0 
boo which it gives the name of Atlantic ocean, aa 
eee nd chad its name, from a. c king of 
na pry view 
Wl countithe pon as/t | 
- Vens on; his ſhonlders. ;The; I 4 
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dian, is fad to be three miles high in the form ok 
—— nated on an iſland of the 
ſame name NEAT Werne mene 


lo called, Pens aol a1 
green trees, and — is che moſt weſter- 


ly point of _ 
Vol. I. 


ent round 1 it wins 9, and o- 
Aſia, It is the oe a 


There is bur tha pm. ag in Afriea, 
5 Babel Mandel; and nw” ge? Red 
| dian Scan: t 
e — of: frica for comme 
y favourable; ſtanding as it were in the ce 
of the globe, and having thered wy much a nearer 
communication with Europe; Aſia, and A 
than any of the other qt Atter 
That it abounds with gold, 'v 
teſtimony of the Portugueze, 
gliſh, and the French, who have ſertlements 0 on the 
coaſt'of Africa, but that of the moſt ic 
torians. It is however the misfortune 
which, though it has 10,000 miles of ſea coaſt, 
noble, large; deep rivers, penetrating intò the very Wl an 
centre of the country it ſhould hade no navigatio 
no receive any beneſit from them; that it ſhould an- 
be inhabited by an innumerable people, ignoran 
of commerce, and-of each other At the mout 
of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, the 
|. deep, ſafe, calm and ſheltered from the wind, and I em 
capable of being made perfectly ſecure by fortifi- a. 
cations but quite deſtitute of ſhipping; trade, and 
| merchants, « even where there 1 1s per of ee 
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pable, under proper improvements, of producing 
| ſo. many, things delightful, as well as convenient, 
within Itlelf, ſeems, to, be almoſt, entirely; neglected, 
not, only, by the natives, who are quite unſollicitous. 
of reaping the benefits which natu re has provided 
for them, but alſo. by. the more civilized European bs 
who are ſettled, in it, pai ticularly the. Portugueze. 
Africa once contained ſeveral : de e and 


ſtates, eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth a 


were much celebrated; and the rich and powerful 


itſelf, extended her commerce to every part « of the 175 
then known world; even the Britiſh ſhores were 


Mauritania, but tributary to the republic, of Car- 
thage, unhappily called in the Romans, who with 


the affiſtance of the Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, 
1 dy degrees, all the neighbouring kingdom and 
„ ſates. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, 
4 and e e 7 e . the Fe 
it 


was OVEr-TUn by: the Vandals, who. contributed; Kill os. 
OY tion of arts and ſciences; and, 1 
Vis calar ity, AG N 13 5 


e, 4 . deer ge. Vith an inexauſtible ee and ca. 41 | | 


power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. > The p i | : 
kingdoms. of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, 9 
ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival to Rome 3 


viſited by, her flects, till Juba,, who was king of 


empire, i in 1 4 Fo : 1 ade the north. of Africa 4 0 


UA into three ſorts; name- 
12 Tae Mahoetans, and: Chriſtians. The firſt 
are the moſt numerous; poſſeſfing the gre 
of the country, from the tropic of Canter, - to the 
cape of Good-Hope, and theſe" are generally black. 
The Mahometans, who are of a dy complexion, 
| pollels Egypt, and almoſt. 
Africa, or what is called the Barbary coaſt. © The 
people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are 
| denominated Chriſtians, but 'retait 
and Jewiſh rites. There are alſo ſome Jews, on the 
north of Africa, who manage all the little trade 
. that part of the country is polſeſed . 

There are ſcarce any two nations, or de 


any 


two of the learned that agree in the modern divi- 


ſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, that ſcarce 


any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the 


country, and conſequently we muſt acknowledge 
our ignorance of the bounds, and even the names 
of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be 
ſtill reckoned among the unknown, and undiſco- 


vered parts of the world; but according to the 


beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa _ be mm 
edi in to the following manner. „ 
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land is 2200 miles in length, 840 in 
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| the , x ß 
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Guinea, comprehending Loango, © 0 


5 ff ee is 4¹⁰ miles in length, 300 in breadth, 
_ the chief city is Loango; eye pr 1 0 Chriſt 
an and Pagan religions} |; {oO 
Congo is 540 miles in ena, Join breadth, 
1 5 chief city is St. Salvador; t er the 
hriſtian and Pagan religion. „ 
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db ** 1 wiles: It geen both ien 
do faramers and — enter; - 
. variety / of climates ihielv th earth 
bs: is waſhed by thentwo oceans. -» Foibhe.jcaſtward 
has the Adee, which dirideait-from:Euroge a and 
Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific, 
South Sea, by Which it is ſeparated | 
By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry: on a. Uirect 
commerce with the "_ three parts of theawotld. 
It is compoſed. of two: g at. continents, one on the 
north, the other upon the ſouth, which are join- 
ed by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort 
of Iſthmus 1500 miles long, and in one part at Da- 
rien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the chmmu- 
nication between the two oceans by no means diffi- 
cult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulph, 
S. which is formed between the : Iſthmus, and the 
northern and ſouthern continents, lie an infinite 
multitude of iſlands, many of them large, moſt of 
them fertile, and denominated the Weſt-Indies, in 
contradiſtinction to the countries,and. iſlands: 4 * 
ſia, beyond the cape of Good: Hope. SINGH, ar are call i} 
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ed the Eaſt-Indies. bi 
_ Before we begin to coed of; "dra tes K 

in their order, we muſt according to Joſt method m 
take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, which WM C. 
diſdain, as it were, to be conſined within the limits WM tr 
of particular provinces, and extend over A great 45 
part of the continent. For though Ameri 125 
general be not a mountainous country, it has the 5 
; greateſt mountains in the world. In douth America thi 
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diſcovery of South America by Columbus, 
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The Britiſh a in 1 yet in its infancy, 
was threatened; an a total diſſolution. The co- 
lonies, in their diſtreſs, called out aloud to the 
mother country. The bulwarks of our iſland vere 
ſent. to their relief, accompanied with a reſpecta 
military force well appointed, and commanded 4 
a ſet of heroes, the _ of che preſent age. A 
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pole to Cape Florida, in the gulph of Mexico, N 
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reach to nations unknown even to the native In- 
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-vaſt empire is all the way waſhed by the Atlantic 
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| atictans, and the Latins 

4 Ptolomy. But Vet 120 years ago, 
delia, 5 of Mathcinaticks, at Leyden, a 
very learned man, finding theſe computations de- 
fective, ad monſtrated one degree in the earth to 
conſiſt of 2 8590 perches, in 12 Rheinlandiſh feet: 
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0, each, which make 19 D Dutch miles; and by eonſe- 


quence the whole circ umference of the earth to be 
8640 miles, each mile containing 18000 Rheinland- 
ih feet. The curious may find the feveral ways of - 
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dates circles of the earth, as the 23 E. 
but alſo the paralles of the Equator; # therefore we 
muſt alſo determine how. many miles or 2 15 
Answer to one er! in each parallel. I took, fays 
erches from 
Snellius; 35 — I comphated the gies myſelf, vi; 

1900 perches for a German mile, 1 509 for: aDutch 
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We grant, that it cannot be e from going 
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oo it; N uch n things ente ton 
do, together 'with the earth, acquire its circular 
motion, and are moved, as it were, in a veſſel. 3 
Gafſendus has 88 by frequent expert: 
ments, that if an thing be thrown from a moving 
dy, the thing thrown is moved with the fame 
motion as the moving body; for inſtance, a ſtone 
thrawn from the top of a malt of a ſſup under fail, 
I dre A 3 of the maſt; and a bullet 


| aft, fal don again perpendicularly; ſo chat this 
er Wl objection bas nothing in it. 1 
To the fourth Wellen. ue, give” the fare 

anſwer as to ths third. 
To the füfth, they fay, Ga; is no room for it, 
2 Wl becauſe- the motion of the earth is equal, and it: 
daſheg no other body; ; and buildings being 
heavy bodies, of the like nature with the earth, are 


ht moved With it, 48 in a ſhip; for if a ſhip be moved 

| of lowly or ſwiftly, if the motion be equal in calm 
4 water. without waves, we find that erected bodies 

the 


we not overturned by the motion; nor will a cup 
full of liquor on board any ſhip ſpill one drop. 

Io the ſixth, they anſwer, that the change of 
place in the Stars is not perceived, but only the 
change of their ſituation, with reſpe& to ourſelves; 
and this change of ſituation may both be obſerved 
and have a went whether we moye with the earth, 
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5 earth t to the reg 25 returns again; whereas 
truth there it no ſuch end. 80 in the book oO. Job, 
a plain and ſquare figure is aſcribÞ to the &rth, 
with pillars to ſupport it; yet ever y 'bolly- k os, 
that this muſt not be underſtood in the literal fenſe. 
Other places of the like nature might be brought; 
but theſe are enough; for the ſcriptures. are de- 
ſigned not to teach us philoſophy, but piety. 2. e 
Ptolomy's followers uſe to bring ſome places of v 
| ſcripture to prove the. earth to, be e o 
which are not to be underfi ith rei i 
motion, but to its duration and e conſt 
ſuch is that place of Job juſt 1 nt 
Thus we have briefly explained the ee of the 
earth according to the Copernican hypotheſis; 3 but 
muſt refer the further explication of it to aſtronomy ; | 
and this motion. X od all thoſe _ are 
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 quator, whoſe "diftance 1 the hls is 90 degrees, 
its ſine is 100, oo. But a place under the eg 
is in 4 minutes turned round 15 German "mile 
17 n an hour 1 . 55 dhe gold; 


K „„ 3, Ov | 
8 4 8 61037, 0 115 9 miles. . 
; =y $a Or thus: 0. 18 2 225 to 1 37: Hes. 5 5 8 


3" 37 German miles, and 9 mileage eve 9.4 minute 
- The r of this is very Weder ape 306 0 
degrees being divided by 24 hours, we find that 


any place is turned round 15 deg of its“ 
every hour, and degree utes: O 
we enter a table with. elevation of the pole, or r dif 
tance from the equator, we may find-the number of 
miles ſet down at the degrees of the elevation gi- | 
n 
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ven, that the place propoſed turned: round in. 4 
minutes. for CE e Stockholm, . the elevation 
of the pole is about « degrees; and therefore 
we find ſeven German miles anfwer one degree: 
| therefore 1 fay that Stockholm 18 turned round ſo 
nu es in i: minutes. ; 5 
0 great is the firſt motion andere in \ the 
1 paces of the earth: but the ſecond motion is that 
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1 demanded, it muſt be Sc e cart it is t 
always the ſame, but changes every day: There. 
fore aſtronomers reckon three: degrees of « 
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reaſon how the earth and the reſt 
wy Ps und him; viz; becauſe 
vaſt; body, ANC 1 endowe d wWitk 


jw" "hol: ar”; appearances mas uſe n 
1 chapter, . to prove the motion; of t Kurth 
do likewiſe conclude. for His Awation, ef it; vi 
the rptrograge gouſle gf the plan cir Kati 
on, and the NG "op Peagar 
Venus, Mercury, gc. I, 

earth preſuppoſes th th 
; gument, in my 
from the fitſt motion. : ) £ 
inferred « Col . 


| the ſecond motion, s 2 has nh = 
- .7. Thus alſo the variation of he diſt: es. of 


| are: from \ the! car 0 Mis ies 0 


. . the e arguments to prove the 
earth. to be in the centrg: . Heavy things at 
ried to the centre of the world; but the earth; Is 
the heavieſt k body: there fore it is in the centre. 
2. Heavy things would deſcend from the earth to- 
Wards the center of the world, except he centre ore 
were in 1 the carth. 3s T he centre is the ignoblel Per 


/ « 


earth were without . of he world, and 
of alle mot e ſtars, then the ſtars and con- 

0 gaſons and days of the 
year appear greater "then at pag 5. Neither 
would one half of the heaven be always conſpicu- 
dus; ſo that when Taurus riſes, ; Scorpius ſhould 
1 Nor would there be oquinoxes. 7. Nor 
ah 225 my. 8 : 


Fg 


e of. : Ew m 13 
xs ig peek! by the parts of te Moon, Sun, and 
Ledig h in the major 

minor; for the centre noble once: and the 
earth not igughle. The reſt of the arguments arg 

ally capfyted by the diagrams ; at leaſh, if this be 

bn 108 Fo the diſtance of the car 
wet great, . C01 


Kd 2 


dem, 9255 the diflange: ph de A 


perior planets, Mars, 1 5 and datun, 18 


D no en it; 5 but - th ihe diftai nce of 
che Moon, Venus, and Mercury, i not ſo great. 
A W 4 pid it 18 s ſtill in wy but N 


ars'no proportion: to the i nag f 
2% "TE we 4 o mM n, or wy; | 


| Gere ty pro portibA; chen the be ES af 6 two o fan 
_ would be "angel leſs _ the horizon” that about 
the meri in u, they are 
nearer the N alm of by one ſermi-diameter. 
The fame” holds as to "ae 5 Sun; for his giameter 
is not found to be greater in che meridian; than 
When he is in the horizon; but the 45 m. neter of 
the Moon in the meridian is obſerved to be {on 
thing greater than when it is i in the hor | 
therefore i in the meridĩan it is ei r us alimoſt'ty 
one ſemĩ· diameter of the: e earth. N eb 101, 
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ge 1 I re in the _— - vegetative 3 8 | 
5 84 J and the fixed ſtars, ax. f immenſe odi | 
nfl: med, and whoſe heat is preſerved by their 
magnitude, and the mutual action and reaction Be- 
tween them and the rays they emit. The diameter 
of the ſun i is reckoned about 64,320 Engliſh, miles; 
but Derham reckons it 2t 822,148, and Ferguſon | 
at: 89 $5,000. ; His middle diſtance from gur earth 5 
is reckoned 764 go, or 81 millions of Engliſh miles: 
and fo light comes from him to us. in about eight 
nine 3. but à cannon -ball ſhot-thence,” and mov- 
| u yi SET hour, would take about. 19 


Jem, of! | ; | 7 : and. Ra the 2 3 o- 
ther planets, move around him, 25 well as around 
their own. axis, iu their reſpeRive# 1 times: the moſt 4 
of their arguments are too abſtt ated for this work. 
They thew, hat if the ſun was | to move around the 
_ earth, his moti n, when in the. equator, behoved 
to be at the rate of about 33 oo miles in a mi- 
aute, aud the motion of. Saturn, in the Game time, 
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to be about 3,124,008 — ad _ e wegen of 
the fixed ſtars to be WhO Knows how) much more a 
Ywift : they obſerve that thing gs falling from a great ve 


: height, do not fall eren 5 thi Soak hat 5 ? 


ders the motions dt the planets quits iwestri 

and deſtroys the order and connection d th bg wh 
verſe. They ſhew, that the riſing and ſetti 900 of 
the ſun, mentioned in ſcripture, do but els: the | 
appearance and diſappearance thereof with rel 
to our horizon; that his runmin g only Fnifies the int 
alteration of his aſpect with mY to dur earth, 
__ and his Randing fill, the continuance for a time of Ma: 
me fame aſpect. His ſtanding fill at the prayer of nu 
Joſhua; his going backward as a ſign to Hezekiah; no 

and his preternatural eclipſe, at the full moon, 

& when our Saviour died, are the moſt nofed circum- 
ſimuances that have happened to this luminary. Mul- 
 titudes have taken occaſion from the ſhining g bright- Wliuti 
5 neſs, and great uſefulneſs of the ſun, to or 
him, and his repreſentative idols, a8 one, ak; their 
1 principal gods, under the cha iter of 41 She- | 
= moth, Moloch, Phœbps, &c. Even with the® ews, iz! 
the worſhip, 7 the ſun was practiſed; and] fiah had boi 
to take away the horſes,” and burn the chariots, Mo; 
confecrated in the temple of the Sun; and after ſh 
bis death, we find the, Jews worſhipping / the Sun, 
W as he roſe in the eaſt, with their backs to the tem- 
ple. From the .rifiug to the ſetting & the fun, im- e! 
ports the whole wend over, Before the fun, or bd ety 
= the face of the ft 7 en, 9 che moſt — publ he 
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TH HE r Moon is 2 8 aa PR oy) * 5 
ant on our earth. Many aſtronomers draw her face, 

a if diverſified with hills, valleys, continents, and 

| his, and if the has fo 

nid as at itt A here to prince clouds, rain, 

how, or other? We e mfeors. "The diameter of the 


14 6 bs of 215 F and her diſtance from 
the arth 246,096 miles. She performs her revo 
lution, from a fixed ſtar to the fame again, in 27 
days, 7 hours, 45 minutes; but as the ſun 16 till 
dranefng in che ecliptic circle, the time fre rom on 
conjunction with the ſan to another, is 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 ſeconds. She moves 
abotit her own axis, in the ſame time that ſhe moves 
about che earth, and hence ſhews alway the ſame 
fice to us. The Moon is of herſelf a dark body, 
but reflects the light of the ſun to us; and perliaps 
Nur earth fellects As much light, if not more towards 
he Moon, When at het change, ſhe comes directly 
tween us and the fun, the ſun is eclipfed to us; 
hen at her full, the earth 15 8 8 between r her 
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was. the e ee of the time of 


de Moon, under the nitnes of queen of — 


7 Moor on the net 7 of the Eten —_ nd. 
85 their motions and uſe 4405 Pp vl Their num- 
ber is unknown. Riccioli thinks there may be 
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Flamſteed, with his fine teleſcopes, 'could. diſcover 


the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, © 


and as our fathers worſhipped theſe, they 
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| aſtronomy, the ſolor ſyſtem conſiſts o & P ip 


Earth has ie, viz. the Moon, e bas fo 7 40 


13 ye light in 
diſtinguiſh tin dee Wand She bow: a a va in. 


flyence on the ebbing and flowing of the N 55 and 


ee Suc 5 coth: thy 


490,000,000, but moſt of them are inviſible to fhe 1 
naked eye. It cannot perhaps perceive above 1009. 


only about 3000. Of theſe ſtars, ſome are ÞIJANETS, 
and ſome are fixed ſtars. The antient heathens held 
Saturn, for planets, i. e. wandering, lam lin⸗ 
eicated 
the ſeveral days of the week to them, as the names 
they ſtill bear, do ſhaw. But. pr; > he 1 


planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jop 
and Saturn; ten ſecondary planets, of which thi 
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| 0 ry? 5 is 2600 miles, ani 


round "the ſun 11 2 24 days, 1, 
meter is. 2 e 


e,diftanc ice 3 the Poly renders it Ampel 
dem to be illuminated by khe relles 
5 m their 1 pearneſs t > ws, f 


parent heaſure of lie 
4th, oth, WE sth. " Props their relatienybE 128 
to one another, they have been divided into 39 
conſtellations. Perhaps the fixed 3 are all as 
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oe Leet A een Ackeriprion of 'theſs pla 
ces of the 'w of old that v were the Polke ons of the 


4 4 8 3 FM Aren elner 2 
Na: 1 ert h, where the fore fathers of the Celts, = 


F wy om BA B K L, at the ——— tongues, : 


till their rommg into Gaul, now denominated 
FAN, from which part of them a! in- 


ts \ eb Tis "F w_ # $4 * Eo 1 cin So e . e 
ae d Bebe # as, 


? 6.4% ” . 
i 77 


n which the fore 


the Gals, a? the firſt reſidence s al our 
thers ſince the deluge, is in eaſt longitude 44 and 
north latitude 32 deg. 1200 miles ſouth eaſt from 
Great Britain. It appears from Joſephus, Peron, 
and many judicious authors, that the Gomerians, a- 
bout a century after the confuſion of tongues, poſs 
ſeſſed that place of our globe lying betwixt en 


and Tartary, #2 the countries of Hircan 
„ana, Baftriana, a and ogdiand, about the mid i of 
vo FONT 
we 


NY Media, - or 1 * n of Perka, Io 
bounded: by the Caſpian-Sea'on the north; its capi» 
tal is a city of the ſame name, eaſt longitude: 48% 
ad north latitude *** It is bonded on:thiy auth 

Vol. I. N n | ” 


Aſia; of 3 my jp give a 12 2 
It is 40e milesn 


$29 in ' breadth, 


„A 


n 


ele, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, tak 

en in its fulleſt extent, is bounded by the - fa 
Skate vn the north; by the Pacific en 
doean, on the eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and the 
Nen. Sen on ther ſouth; and by Mu 
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che worth. 


the mountains of Stolp, in 
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the ſea of Kimſthatka, and the Caſpi 


of; 2000 mites i the Obey, Which divides Abaron 
Europe 3. : the Tal C . Irtis, Geneſa or 15 en . th 


Lena, 3 the Argun, which divides the Ruten 


and Chineſe empires 
; The 7 mr of the epuntry is very: different, by 
Tou of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth; the 


There are the frozen ocean, the Pacike. ocean, 
The frrvers are, the Wolga, which —— — 


— 


 inapenetrable — Though Siberia is 
were anbther name for 2 cpr I oe 8 

we are told that che air of the ſouthern parts'ls - 
tolerably mild, the ſoil furniſhed with go. d. Water; 
and cultivated with ſome ſucceſs. The beſt zccounts 
we e e omar ap „ is fro etl 


ors _— — fertile; Own: more to nabe 
than induſtry. The parts that areicultivated baue 
excellent fruits of almoſt all the kinds ki 

| Europe, eſpecially grapes, which are rec 
largeſt and fineſt in the world! Their ſummers are 
very dry; and from the end of 1 1 te begin- 
ning of October, the air is peſtered, and the fell 
ſometimes ruined | by Were quincitles of tos 
cuſts. Mr. Bell, who travelled" with the Ruſſian 


| ambaſſador to China, repreſents ſome rts of Tar. 
tary as deſirable and fertile colmeeſes, ag e prife 


growing ipo 


ver, copper, iron, Halper ren — 
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can into h 
or carries them to the young. PPE: een take 
this bird to be the peli | 


ber of ate! in Tartaryy but. from many cir- 


| in 3 ſtrong made, "Rout, men; their faces 
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horſes eee 2 7 good fize 2 the fade, and 
ry 1 hin dy; as they run n weld till th 
. old, they are generally headſtron 
nere is a bird called by the Ruſſians ba 
of 2 grey colour, and ſomething larger than a fan: : 
he has Ta broad- bill, under which g igs A Dag 

may contain a quart or more; he . 


racan 9 
1 


_ = ue e nh on Ee 2 ho 0 il. o 0¹ 


his erent and, Abs going OED them 


We can form no probable. Ne ; 48 to >the _ 


y conclude that they | 


e ma re not pro 
portiendlt but the extent of they 


country. They are 


broad, their noſes flattith, their eyes imall wide. 
but very quick; their beards are ſcarcely viſible, as 

they continually thin them by pulling up the. hairs 
oy the roots. The beauty of the Circaf ian. women 
d of * a in that count Y5 
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pot, bike 8 it ll ali 19 e & ar oY 
verdure' is eaten. bs 9. Th 6 mon ; 


Wt thoſe who make r ds — 
fading theiy. flocks, h and managing their | 
lorſes, "If they are angry with A perſon, they with 
le may live in one fixed place, and work like a. 
uſian. Among themſelves they are very ir 
ble, and wonderfully ſo to the ſtrangers and tra- 


ellers who confidently put themſelves under their 
atedtion. - They are Fs os of an ee 


Ame erica, eee i 
f cheir f people a are infirm — 4 
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be 


| ie river, in which 1 they be re him wich ſome pro- 
viſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. 
On ſuch occaſions they ſay they do their puren 
a good office, in ſending them to à better world. 
No withſtanding this behaviour, many natic tons of 
the Tartars, Ing xcially towards the Guth; et trac- 
table, aner and d are fuſceptible of pious anc 
and their Fabenif6i* to their nickethy; cannot be 
exceeded; and this noble quality of filial love has 
— them in all ages. Hiſtory tells us that 
Darius, King of Perſia, having invaded them with 
al the Kircdy: of this. empire, and the Scythians rc 
tiring by little and little, Darius ſent an'ambaſſ? 
{rb to demand where it was they propoſed. to con 
clude their retreat, and when they intended to be 
gin fighting. They returned for anſwer, with i in 
ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, © That they had ni en 
cities nor cultivated fields, for the defence cha 
which they ſhould give him battle, but wbeſſ de 
once he was come to the place of their fathef bett 


, et ; m onuments, he ſhould: then . in So of t 
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« manner the Scythians uſed to fight.“ 80 mite 

The Tartars are inured to horſemaniidy Fi ler 2 
their infancy; they ſeldom appear on foot. © Th ati 
are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, inſomuch a 
a Tartar, while at full gallop; will eleft a 2 504 wi 
an arrow, though at a conſiderable diſtan 
* of the men is very ſimple and ſit for to 
it . conſiſts of 2 ma Jacket, with nar: 


the e fire to fit 7 le 
s to be 1 common, method of h 


| In the ex 


ring the winter, every 
+BY ound; and we 
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ith each, other, o chat they may 
in an inviſible city. The Tar 


lave, and that 
cads of tribes, the, 
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den che pop 
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00 hes charity and whom they: 1 2 che Grand 
ANT SOOT He reſides in in 4 pe pagoda c 


te: e nes 
bation of a favourite wor 
bags but the bee 


years of dry ” This dae bes 
kum. the chiefof whom is called che; 
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remains till next day, — the a; of 8 0 en- 
OR ment is repeated When he falls ill, or be- 
er, Ss 


t. be is e e ” 


no the coy la hs changed bs appar z 


fruits or a hate are bre 

e eee hiked iſters, who t 

to diet RES e Such are the genera 

rellery ate agwadh, Poms hag may differ among 

themſelves as to modes and circumſtances. + 
_ The reader x pay] urprized to find kearning a- 


x certain than . 5 Pak Zingis ns: _ Tatners 
„ ic and their early deſcendants, Aftracan, and the 
„ wishbouring countries were the ſeats of learning 
1d and politeneſs, as well as empire and magni Ts: 


Modern luxury, be it ever fo ſplendid, falls ſhort 


dt of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of their 
de ale in architecture are fill extant, but in ſpot fo 
„ (ccolate, that they are almoſt Bagels. Te 


tation of learning was the firſt care of Her prin ay 20 
md generally committed to the care of his own re- : 
Vox. . 9 . | 
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of which are ſtill exta a nt 1 1.1 
5 chem the ſtrongeſt mark ; 
I heir curioſities are comprehended i in the remains 

ol the buildings, left by the above · mentioned great 
7 conquerors, and their ſucceſſors; they are, however, 

but litttle known to Europeans, though many of 
them are ſaid to have been diſcovered by the wan- 


Some gold and ſilver coins of the ſame pri 


_ ' lkewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neat- 
1 ly written, Which have been carried to P | 


and ear- rings, an equeſtrian ſtatute, an oriental prince 
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8 names; ; they are no better than fixed herds. They may 
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Wein or inan : 
ſian and Arabic tongues; 3 and their hiſt ries, many 

ript, N am 
s of authenticity. 


dering Tartars in the internal parts of the country. 
ces have 


In 1720, ſays Mr. Voltaire, i in his hiſtory of F 
the Great, there was found in Calmuc Tarta 
fubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome 2 ar 


with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated on 
thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſen 
by Peter the Great to the Academy of "inſcriptions 
at Paris, and proved tobe 1 in the lang ruage at Tr 


We know little of 3 cities 85 Ma but 555 


be ſaid to be places of abode rather than towns or cl 
ties, for we do not find. any regular government 
or that they can make a defence againſt an enemy 
There are few places, however that merit notice 
Toboliſki and Aſtracan are conſiderable cities; tht 
firſt containing 1o, oo, and the latter 70,000, in 
habitants. . * and towns have late 
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been ere fed in different parts of . for civi- 
lizing the inhabitants, and renderin g them obedient. | 
| to the Ruſſian government. But I apprehend it will 
require a. conſiderable time before any fixed plan of 
government can be formed i in this country. ; 
Commerce makes no figure in the hiſtary- of . 
| Tartary; ; their chief traffic conſiſting of cattle, ſkins, 
beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtracans, 

| notwithſtanding their interruptions by the wild 
Tar tars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, | 
to which they export red leather, woollen and linen 
cloth, and ſome European manufacture. 
Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly 
Lakes by the name of Scythia, peopled the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, and furniſhed thoſe amaz- 
ing numbers who, under various names, deſtrayed. 
the Roman empire, yet it is now but very thinly. 
nh abited; and thoſe fine proviſions, where learn-, 
ing and the arts reſided are now ſcenes of horror 
and barbarity. This muſt have been owing to the 
dreadful maſſacres made among the nations by the 
two abovementioned conquerors and their deſcend- 
_ ants; for nothing is more common in their hiſtories 
than their putting. to the ſword three: or four hun- 
dred thouſand people i in a few days. 

Ide country of Uſbee-Tartary. was once She Tat | 
of a more powerful empire than that of Rome or 
Greece. It was not only the native country, but 
the favourite reſidence of Zingis Khan and Tamer- 


the eaſtern, world. It i 1s ſo difficult to « ifcover any 


lane, who. enriched it with the ſpoils of India and 7 
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remains of 


| have abſurd 


rians of theſ® great conquerors, though it be bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed than that of the Greek er Roman 
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memory has been 


ly by all the Khans, and petty princes of Tartary, but 
by the emperor Indoſtan himſelf. The capital of this 
| country is Bokcharia, which was known: to the anti- 
ents by the name of Bucharia, and ĩt is ſituated in the 


tant from the once famous city of . yu the 


gueſts in this extenſive, and in ſome places fertile 
| country. The Khans pay a tribute, or Or ac 
Melt of their n mer one or other * of Midi 


n here, that fone. unthol 
queſtioned the veracity of the hifto- 


writers. The ſame may | be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe 
more permanent than that of 
Zingis Khan, and whole deſcent is claimed not on- 


latitude of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 1 3 wiles dif 


birth-place of Tamerlane the Great, 
The preſent | inhabitants of this im 


A mon compoſe innumerable tribes, who range for 
pleaſure with their flocks/and their 3 in the | 

_ old patriarchal manner. T heir tribes are ce nmgnd- Hir 
ed by ſeparate Khans or leaders, who, upon Ar tior 
cular emergencies, elect a great Khan, Who claims ſa 
a paramount power, over ſtrangers as well”: AS na- (af 
tives, and who can bring into the field from 20 to nor 
10,0 horſemen, Their chief-refidence is a kind tain 
of military ſtation, which is mqved and ſhifted ac- ] 
cording to the chance of war and other occaſions. ON. 
They are bounded on every ſide by the Ruſſian, Wor 
the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh ber 


empire; each of whom are Puſhin, g on their con- 


ach nowleg- fic 
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walt e 


toned. Hircania is one of the e of Per- 
fla in er gong: lie on the -fouthers ' ſhore of the 
ont un * ude abou > 


N „ 
e 


of the late Loan! Kan: : or Shak Na 


N bade and longitude, we 
hogan ore aes Hire 


wen notice of are; wee Ws SEES] 9 0 ö t1 
It appears alſo, om hos tes. - hiſto 
_ Pezron, that there happened to be'a'differance a. E 
mong the Gomerians themſelves, when they in- 
creaſed in Aſia to a great number; and this was 
| ended. by the oe 6 hich i is o ten he finiſh 

all rovetfies! This dif antes 


been much more than 2 century.- ſett 
Media and Tartary 5 
er party was before Abraham's birth, A. Mao 
before our Lord's birth 19 96; hs we a nm tice 
in chapter 14th. In the ſame-chapter we may alſo 
obſerve that 5 orefat f the an were the 
conquerors. 3 9 Lee wes YH DE SEEN pee 

We bann Hen viſe from the ſame chapter, which 
B agreeable to the beſt Kiſtorians, that the ſecond 
| Place of the earth hat the forefathers of the Gaul 
ſettled in, was the beſt parts of Armenia and (a1 
| ia, adjo —— th” axine-ſea, / and made an 


5 aſter — War nb theis brethren, 25s The. 5 5 ; be: 

Armenia js a large diſtrict, containing 

5 dern Turcomania and part of Pera, bonnded b 
Georgia on the north, by Lu diftan, or the antic! 

Aria 0n de but andy Rehn or Aa fe be 
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the Le eller . rag p „ aſt — e 40, 
th latitud e 36 d Fhrygia, major and minor, 
two provinces of theilefſer Aſia, antiently ſo called, 
but now a part. of Turkey in Aſia, is bounded by che 
Heliſpont on the north, by Lydia a on the ſouth, and 
by the Archipelago on the weſt; 5 its capital i is Per- 
gamus, once a noble city, now in ruins. This city 
is ſaid to be the birth place of the celebrated Galen, 
and. that it had a liberary of 200;000 volumes writ- 
n parchment, invented there. It is in latitude 
39. 203 north. longitude 217% oſs It lies 99s; miles 7 
n-eal of Britain. 5 
The fourth place of the winks Kore the 8 
of the Gauls appear to have poſſeſſed, under Uranus, 
Acmon's ſon, after croſing the Thracian Boſphorus, 
was Greece, Barbary, and ſeveral other parts of Eu- 
rope. Let us take particular notice of Greece and 
Barbary, which appear to have been their firſt at 
ſeſſion in Europe, about the begin 
life, A. M. 2008, before Chriſt n as we noticed 
formerly. Greece lyes on the ſouth-fide of Eurape, = 
about” a 100 miles welt. from Aſia, boun ed on the 
aſt by the Archipelago and the Thracian Boſphorus, | 
which ſeparates Greece and Barbary from Alia, | 
which the predeceſſors of the Gauls croſſod when 
they came into Europe from Aſia; it is bounded on the 
weſt by the ſouth · end of the gulf of Venice, which 
then diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean ſea; 
3 on the north by Romania, or Thrace, 1 Bul- 
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6 and. 19 degrees eaſt longitude. . | 
Nature has fixed the ae Italy; for 
towards the eaſt ĩtis bounded by the gulph of v nice, 
or Adriatic ſea; on the ſouth and weſt by the Medi- 
terranean ſea; and on the north, by the lofty 
mountains of the Alps, which divide it from 
France, and Switzerland 
The happy ſoil of Italy W ah e 
and luxuries of life in great abundance; each di- 


17 


NETS 1 een thoſe 
—— thair natives ſilk, form a prin- 
ak par -of the cc mmerce. her 15 here a great 
rarity of air; and ſome parts of Italy bear melan- 
choly proceſs of the alterations that acci - 
make on the face of nature; for the C: 


Rota, where the antient Romans enjoyed the moſt 
Tauben ain ob any place perhaps on the globe, is 


| + peſtilentiak through-the decreaſe: of in- 
flung, tia: has occaſioned a ſtagnation of wa- 
ters, awd putrid exhalations. Ede air of thonorthern 


| Parts fte n dps, or in their 
ood, is: ke: peir ug, che ground betng, 
in an places covered with ſnow in winter. The 
„which are à ridge of mountains that 
ongrodimally almoſt divide Italy: | have great effects 
climate the countries on the ſouth! being 
warm, thoſe: « om the north mild and temperate. 
he ſea: breezes refreſh the kingdom of Napels ſo 
ckable. inconveniency of air is 
$6 notwithſtanding its ſouthern ſituation. 
general, the air of ay mp nos in 
ad 
We have: already-mentioned this 47. 8 5 
Appennines; which form the chief mountains of | 
Vor. TTW | 


| Without a knowles 


16 I e — — . rr 3 
ry Italy, and the antient Ciſalpir 
The chief ſeastare the gulphs of Venice, or 
the Adriatic ſea, the e Taranto and Genoa. 
The. ſtraits of Meſſina, between Naples an Skily, 
and Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia. . 

« anz, ee of Ws e. in minerals, 


dulphureons, chalybear, and medicinal 
Many of its mountains N in mines s that pro- 
duce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, 
porphary, lapis lazuli, and other valuable ſtohes. 
; W. and copper mines are found in a few places; 
and a mill forging and fa ing theſe metals is 
erected near Tivoli, in Naples - Sardinia i is ſaid to 
contain mines of gold, ſilver, ads iron, ſulphur, 
and allum, though they are now neglected; and 
ryſtals and corals are found on the coaſt 
of Corſica. Beautiful marble of all kinds 180 one of 
dan chief eee of KA. 8 
Beſides the many rich e ds tion 
mentioned already, Italy produces citrons, and 
ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, cherries, plums, and 
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and travellers have; paid ver 
ion to the numbe 


ti 


wh e even 
depopulated their count 
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jd offence on 2 ide. This 

Practice is cheifly remarkable at” Vi enice 
gerd to the modes of _ en eſt 

modern Italian is ſobi 


che public goverr ment. Wien erg <2 11 1 1 ; 3 
they difcover but little reflection. 1 n Wet ; 25 
vindictive than brave, and more ſupet{ eus 
devout. The middling ranks are attach to 
native cuſtoms, And ſeems to have no 1d 
provement. Their fondneſs for Freens, fr TL . af 
vegetables of all kinds, contributes to theif con- 
- tentment and Fatiefation'; and an Italian gentle- 
man or peaſant can be luxurious at à very ſmall 
expence. Though perhaps all Italy does not con- 
tain five deſcendents of the antient Romans, yet 
the preſent inhabitants ſpeak of themſelves as ſuc - Ita 
ceſſors to the conquerors of the world, and look ſco 
9 the reſt of mankind with contempt. e nen 
The dreſs of the Italians is little different from dec 


that of the neighbouring countries, and they affect En 
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1 of brains, 
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ar 
akes care 25 1 a 
that the chair may not 
it was once to Avi: 
being a Frenchman. In prom 
to the nc his 7 the N done 


nal patron, anne his nephew; or 

who improves the time of the pope's reign by 
maſſing what he can. When met in a e Sh 
the cardinals pretend to controul. 

ters both ſpiritual and :mporal, and have. been 
ometimes Ehowni:to:prevs > Fhejzeign of a pope - 


i Tak Th ks 


| müßte e are breed net det in their num bak 3. | 
but their rexcellencies. T e revival of learning, 
after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, re- 
vived taſſe likewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for 

truth 2nd xeauty in deſign and colouring." Raphael, 

from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck 

out a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands 

at the head of the painting art. Michael Angelo 

Buonaroti, upited in his own perſon, 

ſeulpture, nd architecture. Th u 

tian has perhaps never yet been equalled. Bra» 

mante, Be ernini, and many other Italians, carried 

ſculptpre and architecture to an amazing Height: 

Julio Ramano, Correggio, Caraccio; Veroneſe, and 

Ot are, as painters, unequalled in their ſeveral 
manners, The fame may be ald of Correlli, ad 

| other Italians, in muſic. At preſent, Italy cannot 
hs * * ee e 250 


Fr in dds native country: of all thats Nö. 

85 great, or beautiful, 1 either in eee. or x mo- 
A library. might be filled by delcrip= 

jonp of all chat is rare znd cu 


in the 2683 vor does the bounds of this Work ads | 
ha Bere. N 


wit. of mentioning even their general 
we can do is to tive the reader tl 
Vol. I. : . Q q . : 


| 


nius, is thought to be the me 
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objects chat are moſt diſtin Jt "= 
Sa or excellence. M pate gs AE 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt faul as 2 975 


cies of the moſt firiking magnificence; that which 


Was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, 
called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Rome. The am- 
phitheatre of Verona, erected by the conful Flami- 
entire of any in 
Ita taly. The ruins of other theatres and amphithea- 
tres | ate. viſible in other places. The triumphal 
arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and Con- 


ſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though de- 


cayed. The ruins of the baths, palaces, and tem- 


ples, particularly that of the Pantheon, anſwer all 


the ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur. 
The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, the former 
175 feet high, and the latter covered with inſtruc- 


_ tive ſculptures, are fill remaining. A traveller 


forgets the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, 


| when he ſees the roſtrated column erected by Duil- 


lins, in commemoration of the firſt naval "ſtory 
the Romans gained over the Carthaginiang, . The 


ſtatute of the wolf giving fuck to Romulus and 5 
Remus, with viſible marks of the ſtroke of light 


ning, mentioned by Cicero; the very original 
Ws: plates containing the la 


and en graved ſtones which N in the cabinets 
of the curious. Many palaces, Over. Sag are 


vs of the twelve tables; 
and a thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome of 
them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not 
to mention medals and the infinite variety of ſeals 
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farniſhed with byſts and ſtatutes fabricated in the x 


times of the republic and the higher pie, 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Æmilian roads, 1 


the firſt 200 miles, the ſecond 130, and the third 


ng h, are in many places ſtill entire; 
ader to expect any deſcription of the 
1 ificent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges, and ; 
like, that preſent ene all over the coun- 
_ Italy. , „ 
The ſubterrancous 0 of Italy are 2s. 
upendous. as. thoſe above ground, witneſs | the 
coact and catacombs, or repoſitories for. dead bo- 
dies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. 
ach above twenty years ſince a painters 
iſcovered the antient city of Pæſtum : 
or Pofidopia, i in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtand- 
ing; for ſo indiffe rent are the country people of, 
Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was A new 
e to the learned. An incxhauſtib] 1 
of curiolitics- are daily dug out of the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, 3 A city. lying between Naple es and Veſu-, A 
une and ſunk in in earthquake 1700 years ago. 


# 


With regard to modern curioſities, they are as ; 


bewildering as the remains of antiquity... Rome 

Itſelf contains 300 churches filled with all that 1s 
Tre in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each 

eity and town of Italy contains a proportionable a 
number. The church of St. Peter, at Rome, is 9 
the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that Pa 
ever perhaps exiſted; and when examined by the. 


wy of Kh it my; wal be termed faultleſs, The 80 1 


HE MITES 


Indic tn chapel of Lorettb ip fch beyond imagl. e 
nation, notwithſtanding the ridi lou $ rotnatice 5 
that compoles its hiſtory, oo > 

5 

ſe 


The natural curioſities of Italy, Wand retnark- 
able, are not ſo tiunierous as its attificial. Mount 
Veſuvius, near Naples, and mount tna, in Sici- Ml 
ly, are remarkable for emitting fire from their tops. ki 
Mount tna is 60 miles in circumferente, and at H 
the top there is a baſon of ſulphur ſix miles round, tir 
from whence ſometimes iſſues rivers of melted mi- U 
nerals that run down into the ſex. There is gene- thi 
rally an earthquake before any great eruption. In U. 
169 3, the port town of Catania was overturned, all 
und 18,000 people periſhed. Betwetjh the lakes ff th 
Agnano and Pussel there is a valley calle | 
tara, becauſe vaſt quantities of fulphur ar 


> coriti- M thi 


nually forced out of the cliffs by fubterranean fires. N of 
The grotto del Canz is remarkable for its poiſo- 
nous ſteams, and is ſo called from their killing dogs 


-_—_ - 


that enter it, if forced to remain there. The 
Jon of the Tarantula, an inſect or ſpider, is well 
known to be removed only by muſic and dancing 
and ſcorpions, vIpers, ad pe are demmon 
in Apulia. N 
I ue third place of Europe, that Veadu 4d his 
ſubjects poſſeſſed, appears to have been Spain, which 
probably they came to, about, A.M. 2020. We 
Hall alſo give 2 ſhort deſcription of Spain. 3 
SPAIN is near 700 miles in jength, and 500 in 
breadth ; it lies between 10 deg.-welt and 3 caſt 


longitude, 50 and 44 yerth _ It is bound 


 cay and the Fyrencan moüntazids, 


within theſe f 


1 the ue, off tte eilt DER I 


fro France, on the north; and 
ſea of Gibraltar, on the tut.” by 

Spain formetſy included Fortu 170, She un 
xn to the anitictits By the naint of f Iberia, and 
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Lipaniola, 48 Well as Hiſpania. Tt ba about the 
fals of the Punſe wars, divided into terer ak 
Uiteriot 3 the Citerlor, or hither part, cönkained 


the provinces lying north of the river Ebro; and the 
Viterior, which was the largeſt part, comickca ded 
all that lay beyond that river. Ihnümefäble are 
the changes chat it afterwards underwent; but 
there is no country of whole antient hiſtory, at leaſt 
the ifiteflor Art of it, we Kno lets 5 ches _ 
5 eie ae 
pan Juan the equa 1105 thee 
. 25 and ſerene, but. exceftive hot in | 
ſouthern provitices in June, "Fly, and Aiiguft. ks | 
vaſt mountains th that run through Spain are, howe- 
ver, very beneficial to tlie inhabitants, by the re- 
rafting b breezes that come from them in the ſouth- 
eme parts; thong h thoſe towards the north and 
north-eaſt, are in 125 winter very, told, and! in the 
#veller ſhiver. | 
80 few * have treated of the it interior Parts 1 
of Spain, that the public Knew little of them till 
key years. The foil of Spain, it is 
well known, was formerly due in | corn, but 
e ae vod gad Leer of, by thay Wile 
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5 we e tha explain W it produces, in 


many places almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and 
moſt in e fruits that are to be found in France 


and Italy, oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, | 


_ raiſins, and figs: Her wines, eſpecially her fack and 
ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners; . and 


Dr. Buſching ays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, 
and the neighbouring country, export yearly wines 


and raiſins, to the amount of 268,759 l. ſterling. 


Spain indeed offers. to the traveller ed 
unpromiſing, becauſe uncultivated ground; 
zuntry perhaps maintains ſuch 2 num ks 
inhabitants, who neither toil nor Work for. their 
food; ſuch are the general qualities of its ſoil. E.: 
ven ſugar canes thrive in Spain ; and it yie ds faf- 
ron, honey, and filk, in great abundatice. K 
writer, Uſtariz, a 
number of ſhepherds, in Spain to the amount of 
40,000; and has given us a moſt-curious 


times of the year, and many other particulars un- 
| known till lately to the public. Thoſe: theep-walks 
afford the fineſt of wool, and: are a treaſu 


ſeves. Some of the mountains in Spain are clothed | 


with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; 
and Seville oranges are. noted all over the world. 
No country produces a greater variety of aro- 
matic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids 
and ſheep ſo exquiſitely delicious. The kingdom 
4 Murcia e 0 n ch with W 


Spaniard himſelf, pay the 


detail of 
their ceconomy, their changes of paſture at certain 
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that 6.855 odatt of its fl amounts to 28880 
a. year. & Upon the whole, few countries in the 
world owe. more khan Spain does to | HACUTE, and 


All e over e the waters, as" are niedicina) 
are found to have ſuch healing qualities, that they 


are outdone. by t ole ol no fr <a in 1 5 
and che inclot ling, 


Keyes eſo boos the ier are Ecke pre ner 5 
200 o miles in bench which extend from the bay of 
Mediterranean, and divide Spain'from 


manee Ove er theſe mountains there are only five. 
narrow gehe to France. The Cantabrian moun-· 
tains (as they are Ca 


Hed) a re a kind of continuation 
ar the Pyrefices, and reach t6' he Atlantic ocean, 
outh of the Cape Finiſtere. No En ht 
to be unacquainted with Mount C: 
the Hill of Gibraltar, and in f rmer 
he pillars of Hercules; the other, 
ng oppo ike to it in Africa. SG * 
The 7 rivers and harbours are the T Die! former- - 
Durius, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below 5 
porto in Portugal; the T 270, formerly celebrated . 
7 the name of Tagus, which falls into the Atlantic 
ocean below Liſbon; Guadiana falls into the fame 
Kean near Cape Finiſtere; as does the Guadialqui- | 
ier, now e at vt. 9 and The Ebro, the 
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Meditegra ente 
1 The chief bays are - thoſe of Bie, 1 . = 
runna (commonly called the Groyne) Vigo, Cadiz, W k. 
Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, an. fo 
Rofer, aud Majorca, in that Hand. 8 wet 
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Venue to 8 t of weed i bent 
dere in great perfection. Even to this day, Spanill 
n-barrels, and {ſw ords of Toledo, are highly valu 
25 Amongſt the antients, Spain was celebrated io 
gold and filver mines; and filver was in ſuch plenty 
5 that Strabo, who was contemporary with Auguftu 
Cxfar, informs us, that when the e 
tural utenſils were of that mental. Theſe, mine 
have now diſappeared, but whether being e 
ed, or through the indolence of the 1 
not working them, we cannot ſay; though the la 
ter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt ads fy” 


— 


| ve thought to be Europe, 
and at the ſame t me Very A ho Ae The 
king does all he can to monopolize the fineſt br 

for his ſtables and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe 

mules-and black cattle; and their wild bulls have 

ſo much ferocity, that their bull - feaſts were the 

noſt magnificent ſpectacle the e of Spain could 

exhibit, nor are they not diſuſed 1 are 12 2 1 

; fored, with: all the game and wild P. data are 

Joo be found in the neighbouring countries. The 

Spanith ſeas a ford excellent fiſh of all kinds, efe-' 

cally aneh vi 8, Which ar hors! cured in eee 
perfection. va. pe 7 „ 


N 1 a —_ ; 
food for their "oaſis." 5 


ca, and partly t to . indol 
ve at no "pains to raiſe 
Another- cauſe may be aligned, 
ſt numbers of cccleſiaſtics, of both ys. e 
ad a life of eelibacy. Other writers have ru ak 
reral other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors 
nd final expulſion of that people, but I appreten 1 
that they are in à great meaſure removed by the 
ſegulations and ehecks of the elergy that have been be 
troduced/ by his preſent catholic Majeſtys Be that 
6 it will, ſome late writers - have computed the I 
habitants of Spain at 7,500,000; othe rs ſay that” E 
ey do not exceed g,, oo, o. This calculation, 
Vo. T >: 1 1 Re 55 
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merous armies which Spain has raiſed and- x <cruite 

ſince the beginning of this century. hb be 

Ihe perſons of the Spaniards; are. "generally tall 
gall; the Caſtilians; their hair and compxions 
ſwarthy, but their countenances are very expreſſive. 
The court of Madrid has been at great pains to 
clear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to intro- 
duce among them the French dreſs. inſteadd of their 
black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait breeches, and 
long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chietly 
confi ned to the lower ranks. The Spaniards, be- 
fore the acceſſion of the houſe of Burbon to their 
throne, affected that antiquated dreſs in hatred and 
contempt of the French; and the Senden 
probably, w il find ſome difficulty. in aboliſhing 

quite, as the fame. ſpirit.) is far from being extin- 
guiſhed. An old Caſtilian; or Spaniard, Who ſees 
none above him, thinks himſelf the moſt, imporant 
being in nature; 2 the ſame pride is common y 
communicated to his deſcendents. This i is the true 
reaſon why ſo many of them are ſo fond of remov- 
ing to America, where they can retain all their na- 
tivemportance, without the da ger of gs a ſu- 


Ne 
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- Ridiculous, Jha as eh p ac? ay is, it! is pro 
ductive of the moſt exalted qualities. It inſpires the 
nation with generous, humane, and virtuous ſen- 
timents; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh 
nobleman, - gentleman, or even trader, is guilty of 
a, mean action. During the moſt embittered wars 
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we know of ee of their taking advantage 
(as they might eaſily have done) of confiſcating 
the Britiſh property on board their galleons. and 
plate fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of 
War 48 peace. This is the more ſarprizing, as Phi- 
lip V. was often needy, and! 115 Cane xa were: far 
from being {cri 70 k zod faith 
with Great Briten e 
By the beſt and aſd 8 accounts of the late 
war; it appears that the Spaniards i in South America 


gave the moſt. humane and noble relief to all Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects, who were in diſtreſs, and into their 
hands, not only by ſupplying them with neceſſaries, 
but money; and treating them in the moſt hoſpi- 
table manner while they remained among them. 
Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to di- 
ſinguiſh between the Spaniſh, nobility, gentry, _ 
and traders, and their government, who are to be 
put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of 
Spaniards, who are as mean and rapacious as thoſe 
of any other country. The king's of Spain of the 
houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to em- 
ploy native Spaniards of great families, as their mi- 
niſters. Thele are generally French or Italians, but 
moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into power by 
the moſt infamous arts, and of late times from the 
moſt abject ſtations. Hence it is that the French 
kings of Spain, fince their acceſſion to that monar- 
chy, have been but very indifferently ſerved in the * 
cabinet, . Ae, who had the n en * 
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bag them, 0 hie raſter 2 Eur 

till he was driven into exile and diſgrace; and Gri- 
maldi, the laſt of their Italian miniſters, hazarded 
a rebellion. in the z by his" ee and 


The common people Wade 1 EY he "OM 
partake of all the bad qualites that are to be found 
| In other nations. They are an aſſemblage of Jews, 

French, Ruflians, Iriſh adventurers, and Engliſh 
ſmugglers; who being unable to live in their own 
country, mingle with the Spaniards; In time of 
War they follew privatecring with great fucceſs; 

and when peace returns, they engage in allellicit 
| Practices, und: often. enter into the lr and Walloon 
The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies: reign ogy it 
their novels and romances; for though it muſt be 
acknowledged that Spain produces as fine women 
as any country in the world, © ii beauty is far from 
forming their general character. In their perſons, 
they are commonly ſmall and lender; but they are 

Laid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the deffects of 
| Nature. If we are to hazard a conjecture, we might 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that thoſe artifices rather di- 
minſh than encreaſę their beauty, eſpecially when 
they are turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate uſe of 
Paint, not only upon their faces, but their necks, 
arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their com- 
plexions, and ſhrivals their ſkin. It is at the ſame 


and vivacity. 


3 


time univerſally owe that _ have r n Wit 


and in ſeveral of their provinces, 


thi the vaſt; pole takch rae Þ government of 
Spain; may at hiſt eradichte thoſe cuſtoms and ha- 


bits among the Spar niards that ſeem ſo ridiculous to 
foreigners. They are univerſally known to have re- 
fined notions and excellent ſenſe; and this, if im- 

ved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now 
ſtand in great need of, would render them ſuperi- 
or to the French themſelves. Tbeir low deliberate 
manner of proceeding, either uncil or wa 
has of late years worn off ko 1; 
during the two laſt wars, they were found to be as 
quick both in feſolving and cxecuting, if not more 
ſo, than their enemies. Their ſecrac Ys © conſtancy, 


and patience, have always been deemed 1 | 


licia, Bre, and Andaluſia, the common 1 
have for ſome time, aſſiduouſ wy: apy ene 
to e and labour. 

Among the many e quilites poſſeſſed by 


the Spaniards, their ſobriety in eating and drinking 


is remarkable. They frequen tly breakfaſt, as well 

as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, 
tea being very ſeldom drank. Their dinner is ge- 
nerally beef, mutton, veal, pork, and bacon, greens, 
ec. all boiled together. They live much upon 
garlic, chives, falad, and radiſhes; which, accord- 


— 


ing to one of their proverbs, are food for a gentle- 
man. The men drink very little wine; and the 
women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually | 
lep * dinner, a take the air in the cool of 
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dance. Their theatrical d w are Fer in- 
ſipid and ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's head ab 
appears through a trap dbor above the level of the 
ſtage, and he reads the play loud enough to be heard Cat 
by: the audience. Gallantry is a ruling paſſion ni | 
Spain. Jealouſy, fince the acceſſion of the houſe of ww 
n . has ſlept in peace. The nightly muſical 
ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their lovers are {till in uſe, 
The fights of the aa da or bull-feaſts, are al. The 


- moſt peculiar to this country, and make a capital 
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f gure i in painting the genius and manners of the rell. 
© Spaniards. On theſe occaſions, young gentlemen iu tl 
have an opportunity of ſhewing their courage and —_ 
activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour ol 8 
the cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded gon 
according to the number and fierceneſs cf the bulls eh 
he has killed in theſe encounters. Great pains are dale: 
uſed in ſettling the form and weapons of the com to ap 
bat, ſo as to give a relief to the gallantry of the ca fathe 
Vvalier. The diverſion itſelf is undoubtedly of Moor "Wa. 
uh original, and was adopted by the Spaniard: SE 
When upon good terms with chat nation, part excel 
| through Wallp: lave 
The horrors of tl bs Romiſh religion; the ay: on Wok 
tolerated'in Spain, are now; almoſt extinguiſh« they 
there, by moderating the penalties of the inquill the A 
tion, a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature; bu mpe! 


though diſuſed, it is not abrogated z 5 che eccl 
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to. cxpontiog. pings the _ autho I1 it = J 
in force againſt the Mooriſh and Je w 
converts. The Spaniard "hoy wever, embrace an 
practiſe the Roman catholic 4 50 Jas all} 8 
abſurdities; and i in this they have been my ſteady 
that their * ng is tinge] h by, t 
Catholic. e 
In Spain t 1 are "lth archvi 10 


1 4% 
biſhoprics. | The archbiſhop, of Toledo id filed: the 


Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile * 
has a revenue of 100,00“. ſterling per annum. 


The riches of the Spaniſh church@:; onvents- 
ue the unvar ing objects of admiration to all tra- 
vellers as well as natives; but there is a ſameneſs 
in them all, excepting that they differ in the de- | 
grees of treaſure and Jewels that they contain. . 
Spain has not produced, learned men in propor- 
tion to the excellent capacities of 3 its natives. This 
defect may, in ſome meaſure, be owing. to their i in- 
dolence and bigotry, which does not ſuffer them, 
to apply to the Rudy. of the polite arts. Several old, 
athers. 'of the church were. Spaniards ; and learning 
owes A great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and 
cardinal Limenes. Spain has likewiſe produced ſome 
excellent Phyſicians. Calderoni and Logez de Vaga, 
have by ſome been put in competition with our 
Shakeſpear 1 in the drama, where it. muſt he, owned © 
they ſhew great genius. Such was the gloom of 
be Auſtrian government, that took place with the 
mperor Charles V. e the inimitable Cervantes 
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; 167 g fag country at 
RA! arth His fatireupot Enight-+ erran- 
| zntures of Don in Quixote, did as much 
ſervice to his country, by curing them of that ri. 
diculous ſpirit, as it now does honourt 0 his own me- 
mory. He is perhaps to be placed at the bob of 
moral and bumorous fatiriſts. | 
W ""The-an 2 of 3 conſiſ chiefly 0 of Roma 


of 170 arches. Other Roman aqueducts, * 
and circi, are to be found at Terrago, Toledo, and 
different parts of Spain. A ruinous watch - tower 
near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but oy, tl 

to be one of the pillars of Hercules; + FE, 


Eo og na,” ple 
The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpeci ny the palace of that 
Granada, are magnificent and rich: the inſide is N bw. 


overlaid with jaſper and porplryry, hd the walls 
contain many Arabic inſcriptions; the whole is ex- 


ecuted in what we improperly call che Gothic taſte, N 
but it is really Saracen, though the Goths of Spain WM fonc 
adopted it. Many other noble monuments, 'erect- ly at 
ed in the Mooriſh times, remain in Spain, ſome i; + 
of them in tolerable preſervation, pe end 8 eri verr 
viting ſuperb ruins. | Mad 


Among the ta" aries.” es 9 e 0 icin 1 
ſprings, and ſome noiſy lakes, form a principal p 
dut we o muſt: not 9 river Guadiata, Wick 
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| ec, i Deng OTF TU 
# mod wall, is the Mpital/of Spain, 
ns a b 3 ; 1 00,000. inhabitants. Ml its 


| dir ty i ds i Place to 
| 2 Mt ig ſurrounded 
0 ; intains, whoſe fummits are fre- 
1b Mow. The houſes i in Madrid 


> uk 2 ce a mall room at the. 
ere the family fit;: The houſes in general 
c mofe like priſens, t that the habitations of peo- 
ple at | acirhberty ; ; the winde ws, eſide having à bal- 
being grated with iron bars, pang)» i 
wer range; aud nenne all 15 ral, 8 
fimilies generally 
and . Fore gners are very much aide. 
ſed for odgin 
fond of ing! Angers into their das 3 
y if the are not one big Its greateſt excellencey 
15 * cheapheis of its provifions;; but neither ta- 
ern, voffee-· kouſo, nor news- papers, excepting the 
Made: ratte, arb to be found in the whole, city. 
royal palaces round it are deſigned for 
zubtin . an or houfes of e for their 
kings! Seins af them contain fi tings and 
Vox. I. „„ c 
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a ſize able quarto 


ap 

founder, expended upon it 3z Zack Nh ſtr 
| The Spaniards fay, that this bui ard 
| palace, contains a church, a tk 27 mi 
a convent, A Rape 3 and E 3 ar be ng 
1 

hive 1 eve 

50 aufe with fountains and mt 7 0 rnar . 
The fathers that live in the convent are 206, "and i me 
they have an annual revenue of 12,000 J. The mau- cas 
ſoleum, or buryin g· place of the kings and, 8 Tal 
of Spain, i is called the Pantheon, becauſe it i afo 
upon the plan of that temple at Rome, as the horch lany 
| to which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. tho, 
Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate o 5 
their 1 in credible ſunis beſtowed on this p. 1 ice, andi **f< 
on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, coluthii $, vaſes bec: 
and the like decorations, which are moſt amazing As 
ly rich, and beautiful, yet we hazard nothing in 700 
faying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers a ball taſte ] 8 
upon the whole. The conceit of building it in the but 
form of a gridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, te > who! Oh, 


it is dedicated; was broiled on ſuch an utenſil, anc 


multiplying the fame js 8 * ws Py 


a Wire ban formed 3 Ss the 
brain of. a Hees IO fark a8 Philip the II. 
to con memorate the victory he ob- 
ed over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh forces) at St. Quintin, on St. Laurence day, 
in the year 15 63. It has been enriched and adorn- 
ed by his ſuc -efſors ; - but its outſide has a gloomy f 
appearance, and the inſide is compoſed of different 
ſtructures, ſome of Which are maſter- pieces of 1 
architecture, but forming a diſagreeable whole. It! 
muſt however be confeſt, that the pictures and ſta- 
tues that have found admiſſion here, are excellent 
heir kind, and ſome of en not to be. tka 
even in Italy itlelf. 8 
Cadiz is the great «SHS "lg of Spaniſh com- 
i mnerce. It 3 on an iſland ſeparated from the 
continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits of Gib- 
raltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which 
t * fortified bridge is thrown, and; Joins it to the main 
F land. The entrance into the bay is about 500 fa- 
tuoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the 
Pun tals, 1 he entrance has never been of late years 
ted by the Engliſh, in their wars with Spain, 
eral of the vaſt. intereſt our. merchants. have in 
che treaſures chere, which they could not Ec claim > 
from the captors. - 8 | 
Seville is, next to Madrid, che largeſt city in — . 
but is greatly decayed both in riches and populati- 
on. Its manufacturers in wool and ſilk, which for- 
uerly amounted 0 16, ooo, are now. reduced to 
M 8 1 iS; | 7 5 
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appearance of an inn, he m 


) and wome 2; 


all parts of the 05 3 ee 


bouring nations. The Spaniard ſeldom ſtirs from 
home, or puts his hand to work de | 


Aae Nmovdd 70, „ 
e eee . ciey containing 15, 


N e aeg the pride. and 
the Spaniards, their enury is e⸗ 


cities are W 1 
wrechedy b eee 1 


traveller 0g 1 carry air 80 Ka n S. ö 5 d 
with him, -and if, perchance, he meets with the ph 

wiſts even cook his vic fad 
tuals, it e 4 beneath che — a4 Spaniar 


lerable inns have lately — openec 1 ha 
Frenchmen in the cities, and up- u the higt me 
The pride, indolence, and lazineſs of the Spani an 
are powerful inducement to their r morefaduſtriou niſ 


neighbours the 


diſtinguiſhes the character of two 96. 


ind. He 
ſleeps, goes to maſs, takes his evening walk. While 
the induſtrious Frenchman, becomes. thorough do- 
meſtic; he is butcher, cook, and taylor; all in the 
ſame family; he  poyders: the hair, cuts the « corn, 
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| of Com ann 5 r e nations: s ſen their 


med has it colored) under ho Rn "of Spaniſ 
ot | adents, and, t] e conſulsof bog nus on 

| t ſtorehouſes att 1 magazines hos com- 
sal any d in Europe; dad to it the flot: 
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ih Amizica. N 'T 5 Proper Spaniſh- . ex- 
ported from Cadiz to America 
but the duty pn the foreign. -merchandize ſe ant 
ould yield a great revenu n{eqt 
U the . qhaperchapts and their agents Soul 
were it not for the Wee fraudulent vous ies 

for cluding thoſe duties. Re, 7 
T by — of A 9 _ = 
+ ©] „ and hard- ware. * 


re of no great value; 3 


ts 


1 mins fro 1 3 chief adv tage 
*of the American commerce; but theſe. can never 5 
de ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry is awakened x 
among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply p. 
their American Poſſeſſions with nen own  commo- fi 
| m 
di 


dities and merchandize. ee ee 
Mean while, the good faith and facility w 
Wer the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other 1 
tions, cz ary on this contraband t: rade, render them fa 
greater gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves tr. 
are, the clear profits ſeldom amounting to leſs than 10 
20 per cent. This evidently makes it an important thi 


concern, that thoſe immenſe | giches ſhould- belong WI 77 
to the nen rather chan to on 7 active Eur Jn mit 
nation. ee e eee cei 
4 = 20 3 Wen ah Res free, i is now. the the 
A ano deſpotic kingdom in Europe. The monarchy pol 
is heriditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion. nei 
It has even been queſtioned, whether his catholic i} 
majeſty may not Paik AY his crown upon his de- bft 
miſe, to any branch of the royal family he ee oth 
It is at leaſt certain, that the houſe of B ſtrie 
mounted to the throne oi ae, 0 virtue of the WM ena 
laſt Will of Charles II. | e fon 
The courts or parl:: . 1 en Agde The 
formerly; eſpecially in Caſtile, had greater power rica, 


and privileges than that of England, are now a- vice 
boliſhed; but ſome faint remains in their t 
on, are Kill diſcernible in the government, 
all of them are ug, — under th e cc -0 atr 

of the king. ee 8 2 i 


ber rof noblemen | or gran ig er, by ch 
to prepare matters, and to digeſt pa- 
pers oe the cal inet-council or Junta, which con. 
liſts of the firſt ſee et: 


retary of ſtate, and three or 
more named by the king, and in them relides the 
direction N. all the executive N of e 5 
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web telors.; e Gor ag Ilia is 5 

E ctabliſhied 3 in old Spulli; and conſiſts of a governor, 
our ſecretari es, 22 councellors, beſides officers. 
h 1 ben deciſion is final in matters relating „to Ame- - 
rica. The members are generally choſen from the 

"Ml vic crys and magiſtrates, who have ſeryed in that 
country. The two great viceroyalties of Peru and 
Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that- they are. ſeldom | 
truſted! to one per: on TO more chan three years; 


5 b, che Philip 
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king las a fifth 0b 5 


— falls upon means, 

public emargen cy, to to "foqt a 
his ſubjects, who n Nr 
of his preſent catholi " I 


bis people, than wle t 4 any "of his predeceſſors. 


. 
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m, o he Eee bee of the 

hov 25 b, 'S upon, his walloon or foreign 

"His p. ſent-datholic majeſty has been at 
q nce to raife a powerful marine; 

10 Europe and America at FPraſent ex- 

oc 900 Hong of the tine, oh | 
| former y comprehended twelve Wag dbetz 

0 ,vith Teveral others, were by name en- 

tered into the royal titles, ſo chat they amounted. 

all tGfabant” 32. This abſard cuſtom is ſtill o- 

afontly continued, but the king i is now generally 

contented with the title of his Catholic Majeſty. 

The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery 

f'a ſword" without being crowned. Their ſigna- 
ture navir* mentions their name, 15 TH *. KIN Gs 

their eldeft"fon is called prince of Aſturia 5 and 

their younger children' of both ſexes, are by Way 
of diſtinctior e infants or ORs that 1 i, chil- © 

dren. | 

The armorial venting of 15 kings of Spe like 
heir title, is loaded with the arms of all their king- 
ms. It is now a ſhield, divided into four quar- 
Vor. I. N 5 NF 
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_viſcounts, and other / feriof 
created Ke 9 "x | 


knights of the 27155 13 and certain other 
great dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, „ have 
the privilege, as well as the grandes, per 
covered before tle king. The knights. of the three 
military orders of St. James, -Calatraya, ind a Lan- 
taro, are eſteemed noblemen; they Mc 
in the long wars between the Abri ; 1 
Moors, as an encouragement to 3 and have 
large eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, con 
ſiſting chiefly of towers or territaries. recovered 
from the Moors. The order of the golden fleece is 
generally conferred an princes and ſovereign dukes; 


but there are no commanderies or revenue annex 
ed to =. 
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1 K by . kingdoms of Morocco an « Ta- " 4 88 
et. A ing to Dr. Shaw, Who reſided e 8 
+ at Algiers in quality of chaplein e 
. factory, and has corrected many err ors of an- 
nt and modern geographers reſpecting the 2 5 1 
Barbary, this country extends in length 480 55 100 


les along the coaſt of the Mediterra nean, and i „ 
Ween 40 and 100 | miles 3 in breadth. FSA 


" Trip, ineludin 2 2 men. 1 1 bo 


of the "Cadantis; and on hv cal why E. E | 
| 2 about 1 100 1 = ly | the 


| ah capital ea e Ni me * ta 
by dom to oro it 10 WI | 


bet een Ne 'the.cuſtoms 
manners of the inhabitants, V 
The air of Morocco is mild, as is that = Nn 
a indeed all the other ſtates,” xceptir ing 1 
months of July and Auguſt. 3 
The ſtates, under the Roman empire, were > il. 
ly denominated the garden of the world, and 
have. a reſidence there was conſidered as the 
higheſt ſtag ge of lux \ The produce of their ſoil 
formed thof: maß nes, which furniſhed all Italy, 
and great Fo" of the Roman empire, with 1 Corn, 
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it 1er . Peabie creature, 
aſs bon. a cow, are their 
b barren of milk. 
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foxes, apes, hares, rab 
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thoſe of Europe. 

Morocco was 
ous than it is now, if, às travelle 
contained 100, 00 houſes, w nere 
thought not to contain above 25 J060 * 
nor can We think that the other parts of 
e Pf it is 5 true; 


* 1 ; 

25 5 

Ws ce 
4 . 


Jews," 3 2000+ 
Lane ; but no ; cliantg can be dent: as Sth w_ 
populouſneſs of its Fe: 


"2 © is laid pi Kings, 
FE Pinted her . the 


ith the p wd er © 6 W 5 The gentlemen i in 
1 general are ſober, orderly, and clean 1 in their per- 
lons, their behaviour genteel and complaiſant, and 


abel as once the richeſt, moſt populous, - 
3 ue * © of all the Haba on the coaſt ; but it is 
he inhabitants, who are 

aid to out to e e 4 and $00,080 have all 


the vices of the Abbe. ˙ d 


E ailtant' the inhabitants'sl f hof - 


the more pure. .Notw 
they have a livelineſsaboi 
who are of Arabic deſe dent, gives chem 
of contentment, and having nothing e ie, 
are peaceable among themſelves. Te Moors 
ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants but are 
now. blended with the Arabs, and both 5 Orang 
oppreſſed by a handful of  infoleyt/ domineering 
1 urks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of 23 
The dreſs of theſe people is a linemſpirt, Fe 

«hich they tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with 
-and over that a looſe coat. Their drawers are — 
of knen. The arms and legs of the v wearer are 
hare, but ers have ſlippers on $heir feet; and p 


bereut from that. df the men; but gh 


heads inſtchd of 4 tusban- Ths chef furniture of 
their kouſes confiſts of carpets. and e on 


velelsj und th 
handfuls, is boiled of roaſted to rags. Adultery in 
the women 16 pumiſhed with death; but though 


ae Sum ro gndulged with 4 plurality of wives | 
and cencübines, they commit the moſt unnatural t 


£1 Affipunity: _ 3 


crimes 


one Hamed, à moderi ſectariſt, and an enemy to the 
antient doctrine of the califs, All of them are very 
fond of, ideots, and in ſome caſes their protection 
reens offenders from puniſhment, for the moſt. 
notorious erimes. In the main, however, the Moors 

rbary; as the inhabitants of thoſe Kates are 


now po My: called, have adopted the very 


worſt part of the Mahometan religion, and ſeem 
to have re 
theth. to commit the 1 Rorr 

As the ſtates of Barbary. C 


that formerly went by the . 2 Mauritania and 93 


Vor. I. | - 


cied nls. Th dreſs Fre women . not 1 © 
„and they wear a fort of a eawl on 3 


} ey fit afld lie. In cating, their flovenlineſs . 
is xorkings They are prohibited gold and filver 
heir meat, which thay ſwallow by — 05 


The inHakitants of 1 3 are a 3 
but many ſubjeds of Moreceg follow the tenets of 


fined only a8 much of it as „ 
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ers s to 4 5 Means of 78 n ü 
aa is 190 well dung tal 


quary, but the » mL T Y 2 

Ihe reader can ſcarcely doubt th: t 
| which contained Carthage, and _— ride of t 
Phcenician; Greek, and. Roman Works, is r replete 
i uity, but they 


with the moſt curious remains of a ant 0 
e ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarohs inha 
4 Some remains, of the Mauritanian and Numidia 
8 are Will to oben met ith, and, — m 


magnificence to Carthage itſelf... Fe A few of the a- 
queducts of Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, 
but no veſtige of its walls. The ſame is th 
Utica, and many other renowned citie 


ty; and ſo over - run is the country with barbariſm n 
that their very ſcites are not known, even by their 
ruins, amphitheatres, and other public buildings 
which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation, .. Be- 
ſides thoſe of claflical yy Hh many; Saracen mo- 
numents of the rio! | | 


rea 1 the Bom 7 + Np was üttle * in 
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c_ of en ee Nr almoſt i in e 


few of no nul berief el bal ging to this © coun- 

try, EXE epting its Kalt- pits, which in ſome places 
up an area of fix miles. Dr. Shaw: mentions 

found here that are fo hot as to boil a large 


piece x of muttg * 1 tender W's uae ol. * 


Ty - a8 Ben . little wo 
if we en ept Dr Shaw; but it 5 


Men 8014 has Naueady Low ode of Moro. co, the 


5 mY by tive i in 4 a diy dovenly man- \ 
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The. ally 65 Agen A net abchbe a Ails "IR "Y 
ws.” in circuit, N as I have already obſerved, 
computed to n near 120,000 inhabitants, 

I 5 00 houſes, and: A 107” moſques. Their public | 

baths are large, and handſomely paved with mar- 

ble. The proſpect of the cou yy and ſea from Al- 

gires is very beautiful; but the; city, though for 

leveral ages it has braved the Weateſt powers in 

cbriſtendom, „could make but a faint defence a- 
f 1 2 ps 
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=P 50 gun 1 8 iis abou the en 
inhabitants from the har bor. "IP 905 n wo 
The kingdom of Tuhis, Which e the 
fineſt. of all theſe Rat „contains the remains of 
many noble cities, ſome: of them ſtill in good con- 
dition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is a- 
bout three miles in cireumfcrence. The houſes are 
not magnificent, but neat and commediaus; as is 
- the public exchange for merchants and their goods; 
#* but. UE Al Igiers,. it is fired: Ng want of freſh 

= water. 5 5 39 8 Jap Ws +; 
The ima Tripoli i of 2nd ang new toun, 
the latter being the moſ flouriſhing, but never 
can make any conſiderable: figure, on Aecount of 
the inconveniences attending its ſituation, parti- 
x 8 the want a A on The . ee Ons 


was. a place of neee tender and the.. 0 is 
of many bloody diſputes betwigen. the Span 
and the Moors. Conſtantina was the antient Cirta, 
and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being 
15 inaccceſſible on all ſides, excepting the ſouth · weſt. 
Beſides the above towns and cities, many other, 
formerly of great renown, lie ſcattered up and 
down this immenſe tract of country. I cannot, 
however, leave it without men tioning thoſe belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Fez, facing Gibraltar, as 
having been the ſcene of fr equent wars between the 
_ Chriſtians of Europe, and the Moors of Barbary: 
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i was. intended to. de to the, 0 
it muſt have been 


always belies a" oj or Ne up by the Moors. 
Tetuan, a lies with zn twenty miles of Ceuta, 
s now but an ordinary town, contaning about go 
houſes, but the inhabitants. are {aid to be rich, ex- 


f Mane e to * 
ey contain any thing 


In return to "their" ex 
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powder, and what e ever 8 want, either in 
public or private capacities, the pa 
which are too many to ſpecify. The 
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the Engliſh in the gh 
thoſe paid ly other Eu 
ſervation that” af th 
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wer eg 0 
uties paid b 
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'of ang: od are but hal 
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is fond of tra 
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i. The emperors . ger en e deen partie: 
judges, and even executioners, with their own 
nds, in all criminal matters, nor is their brutality 
more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which | 
heir ſubjects; bear it. In abſence of the emperor e. 
y officer has the: power of life and death 
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i his hand, and it,. is ſeldom that they mind the 
um of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, how- 
er, of the califate royernment Kill; continue, for 
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« *. 


firmed by the þ Ports; but © mr dom refulcs, 
the divan is no ſtranger to the ane of the 
people. The power of the dey is def} 


ty oppreſſing” 
| ee, whis are mien renitious of cher property bet 


The deys pay flight annual tribute to the Porte lich 
When the grand ſignorr is at war with a Chriſtiaſiſ tent 
power, he requires the affiſtance, as he does that d fl 
the king of Morocco, but he is obeyed only as the has 


Vo 


think proper. Subordinant. to the ** iy office 


om eee ge " n to his lifeand n 
e HIS mel Pg? TH 45 £4 23 by 1 


ians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the 

IO P a by the Eng! glih, French, and other 
ations, who are ſuffered to trade with thoſe ſtates. 
to the king of Mic cco, we can form no idea 
f his revenues; becaufe none f his ſubjects can be 
id 6d to-poſleſ-any-p rope 
lis living, his? te 
N e 


ſtaves are his perquiſites. He 


tenchrof the ods: of 


ind, and tber c: 


Ce 
Vox, I. 


Sf — . — ee, A «pada ow 


meh ee lakes, {7 | 
y are now ſaicd to be exceeded by Tunis. They 
alda certain proportion of the prizes taken 


operty.. From the manner of 
endance : d appearance, we may 
not and in riches. - The ran- 


metimes fires: in the veſſels of the other ſtates, 5 
wich entitle hum to part of their pn He claims 


. | 
| 
= 
| 
| 


* re revenue in money, does not exceed I th, 
1 egal 2 yr. „ ſhi 
By the beſt accour ant. . vein "oh 
Is Morocco can. bring to the field ae 
but the Frength,. of his amy; ont 
brought young 00 1 0 5 co, know:. 
r prove thef irmeſt ſupport of ut ae About 
the year. vi To all the naval force.of Morocco con 
8, Which lay at Saller 
2 and oe full bg men, ne brought in pri: 
es. The Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, con 
| Ading of Turks, or cologlies, or the ſons off 
Part of them ſerve as marines on boar 
a. About 1000 of them do. garri 


; mong the neighbouring Arab princes. Beſides thel 
the dey can bring 2000 Monty horſe t to the fel 
but as they are enemies to the Turks, they are litt 

truſted. Thoſe troops are under x excelent - 
and the deys, of al the other Barhary ſtates, K 
up a force in proportion to cheir ies, ſo 

2 few years ago, they refuſed to fend. d any tri 

to the Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be Gatish 
with the ſhadow of obedience which they pay hir 
* It is very remarkable, that though the C 
ginians, who inhabit this very country of Barb: 
had greater fleets, and a more extenſive comme 
than wy" other mae or * all the — up 


IT to military fan: With "© 
le fleet, theſe inves not only b d 
f Eu th e, 2 ene . 
# eributo"by way of Peters. 
here p | ib 0 er. in hiſtory bb unac- 


reſs of the world, Rat the faireſt | 


It was not till the 


reds century that, ate theſe ſtates had been by 
turns 1 in 1 wo the Vandals and the Greek 


the Barbary coaſts This Na ns ET 1 85 
war between them and the Spaniards, who - 
bekamen o hard, that they e, bg to! e c 
vere admirals of the Turkiſh - 2 ki 
5 ing the Spani ſh yoke, impoſed upon the 
nabitnts of all thoſe ſtates. (exc epting ee) 
1 * 2 


Vas Fa | ewe. ht 521 x 1 A T 17511 1 
s:or kings-of Morocco, are the ſuc: 
fovereig - apap roy 


PO paces ng Fa that 
rope, and conquered many other places, bei 
Greece, Italy, and Spain; nt, ne have given 
{mall ſketch of Europe already; we ſhall.paſs b 
a any further notice of the different . th 
_ forefathers s poſſeſſed, before, they came int 
dur ifland, except a ittle concerning France, as ui 
doubtedly they poſſeſſed apathy nate of it, beto 
wg came into Britain: for by tracing back 
old Galick words, and findin g them anſweri 
more to the names of -diffe F 


— a great gleneys of — gy 
e — mae HOW ag fax, _ but ö 


7 wy, ; 2225 ay * 
ip in à en tes 


tions on their lac tes, G. ther 
' Viro Wee It Dis makes then 1 
gant: in their dreſs, than in their K 

late war, that 4 French officer 
Lace ſhall dine upon a diſh of op and herd wh 
an Engliſh officer of the ſame rank ſhall 
or four ſhillings at an ordinary\;' 
-to:enquire into diet. Itiascoert; 
French do not eat that quantity of fle 
nor do they often dreſs it in the fa m: 
fricaſees, ragouts, and haſhes s 
whole joints boiled or woaled; they chooſe 
their fleſh' fo long b be 
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nort iy Ben it not ſo populous. .. Their 
| Fr N Ari * hewn a 5 or 
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London - 1 The berras which: vuns parallel to 
river Seine i is eſteemed one of the ee « orna- 
8, bei ing' 2 2 _—_ —— 


—— atry. The Pal 
* not nete donde built by 


Hands. * a 0 vine 1 cat 1 l 
great . or cathedral of N tre Dume, 
xd on a little iſland on the Seine, and is-2 


'& © WE; © . 
75 wy 8 F: e 
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virgin a ing foot of the croſs, 
with a dead Chriſt on her Wer: on the right-hand 
is the igure of Lewis XIII. on his knees, cloathed 
oyal robes , offerin g his crown and ſcepter to the 
Virgin; and « 1 che oth r, "Lewis ee IV. int 
ſame Pause e . 


or poor old infirm People, ſome for found- 
inge dme for orphans; others for mad people, 
blind, vagrants, and incurables; of which the four 
chief are thoſe called the Derpital- general, the Hotel 
Dieu, the hoſpital of charity, and the Hotel Royal 
des Invalides. The hoſpital-general is a vaſt pile of 
building, containing ſix diftin& houſes; one for 
poor old women and girls; another for Poor fa- 
milies, and foundling children; the others for poor 
women ſent to He- in, beggars, vagrants, Oc. In all 
the fix, it is ſaid, there are frequently ten thou- 
ſand people. The Hotel Dieu is the oldeſt hoſpital | 
in Paris, and entertains all people that come thi- 
ther, whether natives or foreigners, whereupon it 
is often too much crowded;" the number taken care 
of in this is often about two thouſand. The Hotel 
Royal des Invalides is for wounded and infirm ſol- 


poſed of five handſome quadrangles built of hewn 
tone; of which the middle one is the largeſt; they 
are ſurroundet with piazzas and galleries over them, 
which make a very noble appearance: in the hall, 
where tlie foldiers eat, are painted all the famous 
battles ank fieges, Which have been of late 5 8 
o 9 


s 5 "WK 3 | J | 


The > boſptas n Paris are about 46 in number, 


ders, and is much the moſt magnificent, being com- 
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There are whually: en 8 i 
officers, and 3000. common ſeldiers g t 8 FR. lie 

two in a chamber, and the common ſoldiers ſix; 
EA but each has a. LCM 1 te. bed... * late Au 1 "all 
a Paris contains 2 2,000 houſes, many of which. are 
ſeven ſtories high; 5 2 pariſhes,” 1 34 monaſteries, 

of which 56 friars, and 78 nuns; 979 ſtreets, 

more than 14, ooo coaches, and 7 or Boo,ggo per- 
ſons. The civil government of Paris is diſtributed 
among ſeveral courts of juſti e, of which the high- 

eſt is the parliament, which is divided into nine 
chambers or houſes, which have their reſpective 
branches of buſineſs, . Their principal manufactures 
are gold and filver ſtuffs, wrought filks, velvets, fr 

| gold and filver hc, ibhouss; tapeſtry nens, and g 
; oh: 0 . oy” 
"(Verkailles 3 is kr ES 11 Eoglith, ew from, Paris er 
on an eminence in the midſt of a valley 
Lewis the XIV. neither the town nor he — ＋ 
had any thing to recommend them, being only a ya 
hunting · ſeat before; but there are now three noble il +, 

avenues to the palace, leading from ſo many towns. lip 
The middle walk of the grand avenue is 50 yards 
wide, and each of thoſe, on the tide. of it. 20. At 
the upper end of it, on the right and left are the 
ſtables, in form of a creſcent, ſo mag gnificently built, 
that few royal palaces excel them; in which the 
king has 500 horſes, the fineſt the works bhi 
niſh him with: from the e you als 
s firſt court through a iron PALACE, in w 1 ic] b A WM cial 
offices for miniſters of Katz Cen you abend thr fe 


©, Q 2 my, 


* y > ds oh : 
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ps, and paſs an iron gate, adorned witttieptica: 
o the ſecond court, which is ſomewhat leſs than 
the firſt, in which is a noble fountain in the middle, Ig 
and <naghilficent buildings in the wings: then you 
pals into? A thi d, ſtill leſs than the ſecond, to which 
y five ſteps; this court is paved with 
narble, and as amarble baſen and 
term nated" 2 A Me 


furni med, werder ben Jy | F 
ier or more valuable materials. In the cabinet ofra- 
ities, are an inſinite number of curioſities in agate, 

cryſtal, and Previous yp metals. 3 and o- | 


ds long and 14 broad, "having 1 andows ED 
ightful refer. "The , contain che dattles 

in the mart ing's reig 0 the fineſt front is next the 5 
ee which 
he} r; ets a RK ihe rd ns the 
{elves not to be parallelled; all the beautiful x 

dels, that Italy, or the world affords, were conhde 


er in Giferent — Which fall ine 
MR” x a 


ed to make theſe! compleat: the \ water- orks ES | F — 


the Pyramid, the enen, LNG 
Water power , the triumph; *. 
fountain, the theatre, and Apollo 8, haſor 
Anda that nothing but a vie N. TR 
| adequate idea of their ir ric! ö beauti 88. 
| grottos,. N 
1 nes 5 the 
ga) ys; 1 the middle. there is: 
chat croſſes it, at the end of which he > 
d d with rv We . | 5 5 
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is 4 league and half diſtance; it is 25 


in France, is ; veſted wholly i in the king; hi; 
| haye the force of acts of ueber at us, 
he appoints che judges, and on er eee I 
t put them in excgution. + | 4{ 1 1944 19 
F 1 king has his intendants in very govern 
ment Rs kingdom, who. are veligd . with 
5 e 1 in number, vie. chat of Paris, Thou 


i eee Pane i «mach 2 


5 6 he x wa of them. ue ge, 
dukes, 3 peers of France, b bei Jeg 0 


poſe. The — 1 che blood have their ſeat 
the age of 15, and the peers! at 253 with this dif 
f 0 n the 9 Mood enter as 
Cannot t bir there till t 


poor and Sk, debe the en 1 ue, and 
to Keep their deliberatio This 
cogfiſten of ago 


the bon 9 — pre "i 6 
lo from the faſhon of tl ir ca] 


general, regi 
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| "ks wc the ef ns 
va iey are e excluded from t 4 abs 


theſs cpartaments before they have tho force of law an 


and arreſts, (for by all theſe Name ure e cer ads of to 


kate called,) repeal or alter any of them. Befi 


5 whereof. has an aafvacelh; on ncht he kit g ſe 
ROD 2 for word TOE nenen of juſtice, both 
Civil derin a finances 


| The taxes er Jenks in — wu 
or land-tax, the tai on, the ſubſtance x money, the 
| oy a rr rabelles POIs Ps WOT 


that Ne in e mol y able n 
our com mmifionaties, appoints every par 

bility and clergy e res from tl 
as are 100 the bugeſſęes o eee and ſome 
free- cities. Abe tail | 

ſame perſo Ds. me taille, of ee it is: about 
third. The ſubſiſtance was firſt levied: by 
| XIV for, tha Uhnlita | | 
lle Tha eee 
and manches 11ZC,' EXCE 


; hel ae, obliged to buy n ſalt at their 
and carry it to the ſtore-hor 
hed d by abs proving where it is delivered out 


moſt eveny great x 
other officers b. 


— hat ; _— a quaptity of ſalt annually 
by the government. hee 6 
r_ tax has à 


benny, or r Soth art of the produce of che ea 
The tenths, and free 8 af, the . ee mY 
Moo 3 ee conſiderable lune they | f 


people: there is one of theſe houſes in al- 
„n; which have directors, ane 
longing. tout, who are judges of 
es relating to ſalt, and examine if ery 
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on in bree. is « well known 


and to be leſs ſubject to the ee of | Rome, than any an 

other ſtate of that communion. However the jeſuits I ar 
there keep up a very great party for the intereſt of ip, 
Rome. All ſpiritual cauſes cogr zahle in their eccle- W far 
they a are nee with temporal. 
* to lay- juriſdiction. The privile 
ae. n 3 cannot be brou 


bole; aur 2 any cauſe whatſoever: and in el thel 
and mixed actions the — gens muſt try 

r cauſes in the civil courts. a dly, They are ex- 
empr from the tailles, zuly, Neither their moveables 
een in divine ſervice, nor their books can 
ſized. Athly, In eri aal caſes, they may, i 
An cells it, be tried before the grand chamber 
be 4 2 —_— qu for any cri 


not be taken i in execution in civil n 
The king nominates to all — es abbes 

hs: then the pope ſends his bulls m 

The crown ſeizes the emporalitic biſhop 
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drove the Gaulith cities into. a freſh rebellion, Sue- 
tonius alſo” relates, in the life of Nero, that the 
World having, for near thirteen years, groaned un- 
er his tyranny, at length ſhook jt off, the Gauls 
ſetting, the firſt example to all the reſt. We do not 
read of any co iſiderable revolt of the Gauls during 80 
the life of Ca ar, nor even under his ſucceſſor Als. - 
guſtus, who, in the beginning of his reign, made 5 


them undergo 7 cenſus; to which, though. « dou! be 


leſs very galling to them, they 7 ſeem to bare ful 1þ- 
Wen, very patientiy. I 1 
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went, were ſufficient to have ſpirited up a leſs War- "ok 
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during that ſhort reign, not during the government 
of Claudius, yet under Nero, "he. treated them 
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to him in great numbers, and acquainted um with 


on. the progr progrefs that Wader had made 1 in Gaul, and 


that Galba, at his inſtigation, had revolted i in Spain, 
be left Naples in a fright and repaired to Rome. 

Though he ſtill neglected to take any meaſures, 
For ſtopping t the progreſs of the revolt, yet it was 
Foon'quelled by Rufus Virginius, who defeated the 
Gauls and killed twenty-two thouſand of them on 
| the ſpot. Vindex, after the defeat, lying violent 
bands on himſelf, the, reſt diſperſed for want of a 
4 leader. Galba had much better ſucceſs, and Was 

ſoon after raiſed to the empire; but the Gauls, 
though heavily oppreſfed by him, and grievouſſy 
loaded with taxes, yet were ſo narrowly watched, 
that they durſt not undertake any thigg, againſt 
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the empire, viſited this 1 ; Land, as it 
en greatly oppreſſed and impoveriſhed dur ring th 

former reigns, he left, wherever he paſſed TSS 
it, ſome tokens of His pity and munificence to the - 
Inhabitants, and built ſome e ſtately edifices chere, 0 
eſpecially a ſumptuous palace in honopr of Pho 
Than s widow. At the ſame time, 8 chem 
from any thoughts of a revolt, he repaired al the 
| Roman towns and fortreſſes in their country.” 
Saul ſeems to have been conſidered as Lk er bY 
important branch of khe Roman empire; 3 for, in 
the famous conteſt betwe en Severus and his com- 
 petitors, the Gauls, having firſt faluted him emper- 
hy their example was followed by almoſt all the 

provinces in Europe. He proved, however, very 
ungrateful to them, at leaſt to the chriſtians in this 
country, having raifed a bloody perſecution ag . 
them, inſtigated thereto by his favourite Plautt: NS, 
who took occaſion of a ſoldier's ref uling to Wear a 
crown as a'donative to ſeize” on the eſtates of all 
the chriſtians of rank and quality, to put a 


great number of them to death. 
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| folditrs for eg tem from che 
Mentz, Lollianus got himfelf proclaimed emperor 
of that part of Gaul which borders upon the Rhine, 
while the reſt was: governed by Victorinus, whom 
Foſthumius had taken for his collegue.. Both Lol- 
anus and Victorinus were ſoon after murc dered; # 
and the infant ſon of the latter being named his 
ſucceſſor, the Gauls murdered him likewiſe, and 
ſet up, in his room, one M. Aurelius Marias, for- 
merly an armourer, but 2 man of extraordinary 
courage and ſtrength. He being run through by a 
ſoldier, who was formerly his journey-man, and 
with a ſword, as himſelf told him, of his own 
making, Peſuyius Tetricus, a man of ſenatorial 
and conſular dignity, was proclaimed in Gaul, and 
12000 after acknowleged in Spain and Britain. The 
emperor Aurelian, however, after reſtoring peace 
in a all other parts of the empire, entered Gaul, and 
defeated Tetricus at the battle of Chalons, reduced 
this province to its former obedienſdeQ. 
In the time of Conſtantine, who is ſuppoſed to 
have divided the empire into four parts, each of 
which contained a number of provinces or dioceſes, 
0 was governed * a diſtinct en e 
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| fon from the Franks, Stilicho called in the Bi 


and theſe ſeized on all the . 


part of it which lies between the ! 


was granted them by the emperor Honorius up 


their quitting Italy. For ſome ervicw they y did * 


terwards to the empire they ob | 
ment in Aquitania. As the Gauli 
the Rhine were afterwards threatned w ith. At 


undi, andther German nation," to IE "then 


which from them was cal er 
Burgundy. * This did not, however, War the 
Franks, a fierce and 2 warlike nation of Germany, 
from entering Gaul, and ſettling themſelves i in that 


Maes. Theſe afterwards aſſiſted ſome of the 2a 
ritime Gauliſh provinces, eſpecially thoſe of Bri- 


tany, Normandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to ſhake 


off the Roman yoke; by which means they poſe 


ſeſſed themſelves alſo of the Germania Prima and 
\ Secunda, and of the two Belgicz; obliging the: 


Romans to conſent to their encroachments. Soon 

after they choſe Pharamond for their king, we; 

was.the founder of the French monarchy. 
"We have now given, we hoge, a Gutfying : 20. 
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